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FROM PRAM TO OFFICE 


By EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


M\UST a bit over twenty-five years ago 
| Queen's Magazine inveighed against the in- 

creasing number of baby carriages to be 
(tis—< seen on the streets of London. ‘‘Prams,”’ 
it was argued earnestly, tempted women to roam, and 
accordingly their use should be discouraged. Time 
bears testimony to the wisdom of the editorial ex- 
hortations. Woman has roamed. Perhaps those 
first excursions, with the baby napping in front of her, 
whetted an appetite for high adventure. As time 
is measured, how close to us seems that yesterday 
when the editor’s futile words were written and yet 
how remote from our thinking when women, driving 
alone, are crossing continents in high-powered cars 
and attempting to span oceans in amphibious planes! 

“I believe,’’ wrote John Stuart Mill in 1869, ‘‘that 
their (women’s) disabilities elsewhere are only clung 
to in order to maintain their subordination in domes- 
tic life; because the generality of the male sex can not 
tolerate the idea of living with an equal.”’ 

Tolerate the idea or not, men during the swift- 
moving years of the twentieth century have had to 
accept legal, professional, and industrial equality that 
can not logically exclude an equality that is also 
domestic. Those married women engaged in extra- 
home work are the ones who are demonstrating 
woman's value to business and the professions. It is 
they, by and large—these women with emotions and 
affections satisfied, getting through their husbands 
and children normal social contacts necessary to all- 
round development—who are not only successful now 
but who are in addition building toward futures of 
greater achievement. 

The early feminist consciously chose between 
careers and marriage. Not so the young married 
woman today who is finding a way to combine out- 
side work with the traditional duties of wife and 
mother. It is she who is permanent in business—not 


a flotsam or jetsam waiting for some change of tide to 
send her toward an island of refuge but a person 
making the most of her own powers that her children 
may live upon a higher plane and in turn add their 
contribution to society. The 1920 census showed 
124,000 such women in the professions, a number that 
had increased forty per cent since 1910 and one which 
will no doubt seem small when the 1930 figures are 
available. Of the women engaged in all occupations 
in 1920 approximately two millions were married. 

Changes that predicate an evolution of social and 
individual thinking can not suddenly come by a 
revolutionary overturning of an old order and the 
immediate establishment of anew. Another genera- 
tion must take its place in the commerce of the world 
before there can be complete fruition of the ideas 
sown in 1917-18. The majority of women serving 
through the nation’s time of need were actuated by 
patriotism or by economic pressure occasioned by the 
bread winners’ temporary absence from home. 
During great emotional stress, however, personal 
ambitions and even joy in productive work are sub- 
merged. In many cases, therefore, women workers 
resumed their pre-war routine before they realized 
that the narrow horizon could never again be quite 
enough for them. To return to work, involving 
creative effort and initiative for which they had dis- 
covered an interest too deep for uprooting, many had 
to await certain changes in family and community 
thought. 

In the first place, a new definition of the successful 
woman had to be accepted. Ida Clyde Clarke gives 
an amusing account of a contest held among Boston 
school teachers to determine who was the greatest 
woman in history. 

‘The greatest woman in history,’’ wrote the prize 
winner, “‘is the wife of a man of moderate means who 
dees her own cooking, washing, ironing, and sewing, 
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and who brings up a large family of boys and girls 
to be useful members of society and finds time for 
intellectual improvement.”’ 

Mrs. Clarke conjectures wisely that the judges were 
men. Good, praiseworthy, patient, earnest, hard- 
working are among the adjectives that might be 
placed before the woman’s name but surely not great 
as the word applies to Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, 
Catherine of Russia, Florence Nightingale, Anna 
Howard Shaw or a hundred other women in history. 

A woman's connotation of success depends, of 
course, upon both her mentality and her environment. 
The League of Women Voters, in its election in 1924 
to determine the twelve greatest American women, 
did much to define greatness in women. Jane 
Addams, Cecilia Beaux, Annie Jump Cannon, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Anna Botsford Comstock, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Louise Homer, Julia Lathrop, 
Florence Rena Sabin, M. Carey Thomas, Martha 
Van Rensselaer, and Edith Wharton have undoubt- 
edly reached the peak in the professions of their 
choice. Their work, however, includes social ser- 
vice, the fine arts, scientific research, and educational 
administration—fields long open to women. There 
may not be a business woman in America whose 


contribution is comparable to that of the twelve 


women selected. It is also true that our traditional 
modes of thinking prevent our looking for greatness 
in women outside humanitarian and artistic fields. 
Certain it is that until very recent years the highest 
type of college woman has not sought success in 
business. Extraordinary talent and deep interest in 
some special line of work or in people who needed 
help were the factors that determined woman's 
choice—except, of course, in cases where economic 
necessity precluded choice of any appreciable range. 

For a woman to achieve success in business it was 
necessary for her not only to accept a new definition 
for the thing for which she was striving but also to 
wipe out the distinction between woman and lady. 
According to our grandmothers, and, alas, fre- 
quently according to our mothers, a woman worked, 
but a lady did not. Victorian ideals which in their 
relation to women pressed well into the present cen- 
tury, have had their effect upon many women who 
have gone into business. Even those of us who can 
yet call ourselves young remember childhoods charac- 
terized by restrictions never imposed upon our 
brothers. Psychologists tell us that suppression in 
the formative years will produce two types of in- 
dividuals: those who accept and consequently become 
the followers in society, either content with what life 
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gives them or not struggling against their fate, and 
the rebels, the Ishmaelites whose hands are against 
every man and who believe every man’s hand to be 
against them. From these two ranks the earlier 
business women were recruited. The person who 
expects no more of life than a chance to fill service 
positions is not likely to become the head of a 
business, nor is the rebel, with a chip balancing pre- 
cariously on each shoulder, apt to find promotions 
easily obtained. Fortunately, no matter what ideals 
happen to be fashionable at the time or what system 
of education prevails, there are some families whose 
common sense enables them to rise above fashion and 
system and some individuals who can be properly 
integrated members of society even though the odds 
against their so being are great. The successful 
business women of my acquaintance who were reared 
in the late Victorian period have come from the 
ranks of those especially favored by the gods. 

There has been a fundamental reason, however, 
why business has not proved attractive to the woman 
who views life work as something more than a 
waiting station from which the matrimonial special 
is to rescue her. Woman is essentially mother- 
minded. It is that mother-mindedness that has 
brought woman into social service and gained for her 
preeminence in the field. The hard competition of 
business offers little opportunity for sublimation of 
the maternal instinct. In consequence, the un- 
married woman who remains in an office year after 
year is seldom a happy and normally integrated 
person. While it has been possible always to cite 
instances of unhappy people who have been  suc- 
cessful, the highest type of achievement is more 
likely to accompany a state that at least approaches 
happiness. For the woman with husband and 
children the maternal instinct need not seek sublima- 
tion in work outside. That is satisfied within the 
home and motivates a productiveness that will lift 
the family’s standard of living. Like thrift, abstract 
ambition is not a gracious quality; but ambition, 
tinged with altruism or at least with the higher 
selfishness, is the keynote of social progress. The 
woman ambitious merely for her own advancement 
can never reach the high level, even when within 
herself there is the incentive for so doing, occupied 
by the woman whose objective involves the creation 
of opportunities for others. 

The study of one hundred successful women pub- 
lished recently by the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion leads to the conclusion that the married woman's 
success in business is dependent upon several elements. 
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In the first place, she must have a deep interest in the 
field of her choice—a truism as applicable, of course, 
to men as it is to women; she must organize her work 
in such a way as to be freed from drudgery after 
working hours; she must solve the problem of her 
own health; she should have had her training and 
some experience before marriage; and, above all, she 
should have the sympathetic cooperation of her 
husband. Because of the changes that have come 
about within the last decade, all these essentials, or 
near-essentials, have been brought within the range 
of possibility. Of the nineteen successful women 
whose interviews are included in a book prepared by 
Helen Ferris and Virginia Moore for the girl about to 
choose her vocation, eleven have homes and families, 
and a number of the remaining ones have not yet 
reached the age when marriage ceases to be a prob- 
ability. These women rank at the very top of their 
professions. Yet they not only take time to be 
excellent mothers, but, like the hundred women in 
the other study, find that their homes and children 
have deepened and enriched the quality of their 
work. 

The day has not come yet, however, when the 
married woman who works for any cause other than 


direct economic necessity may escape the criticism 
of her friends, her community and often of her own 
family. Her daughters, however, brought up to take 
productive work for granted, will be faced with a 


situation more conducive to business success. Never- 
theless, the time is about here when the girl who 
remains in idleness and accepts support from her 
father is considered as trifling as the boy who hangs 
around the drug store or pool room. The day is 
not far distant when the married woman who does 
not employ her leisure productively will feel herself 
to be an undesirable member of society. When for 
larger numbers of women business ceases to be ephem- 
eral, fair comparisons may be made of the value of 
men and women therein. 

Indications of the girl’s changing attitude toward 
life are to be found in the answers to a questionnaire 
given to a large number of girls, chosen somewhat at 
random, and analyzed by Lorine Pruette. To the 
question, ‘If you could choose anything in the world, 
what would you like to be?’’ over sixty per cent 
chose a career, and of the day dreams recorded by the 
girls, over fifty per cent had to do with success. 
Even ten years ago such a questionnaire would have 
revealed quite different objectives. 


II§ 


The new psychology, emphasizing the inexorable 
quality of ideas sown during the first six years of a 
child's life, offers for the comparatively small num- 
ber of women who have achieved preeminence in 
business an explanation that has nothing to do with 
inherent sex differences. Almost from their in- 
fancies boys have been taught to think of themselves 
as emulating the paternal example and going even 
beyond it in achievement. The girl, watching her 
mother about the house, has seen herself as carrying 
on the work of home keeper. Years later it is not 
easy to wrench impressions and complexes from the 
subconscious. Few women in business today are 
fortunate enough to have had mothers engaged in 
extra-home work or mothers who planted the desire 
for a career into the formative girl-mind. Therefore, 
the number of successful business women, instead of 
seeming small, appears amazingly large. 

Through the ages, however, women have been 
receiving a training which can be made valuable in 
business. They have learned not to despise the day 
of small things and to recognize the relation of the 
detail to the finished product. They have been 
taught to use their hands along with their brains and 
to work with such tools as are immediately available. 
Multitudinous household duties have given women 
versatility and have necessitated a quick turning 
from one task to another. Through dealing inti- 
mately with varying situations and varying tem- 
peraments women have acquired adaptability. Then, 
too, woman brings to business an informality and a 
sense of human values which warms the corridors of 
banks and lightens the austerity of mahogany desks 
and swivel chairs. No matter how successful, she 
is apt never to take herself so seriously as to become 
unapproachable. Rarely is she impersonal in her 
dealings with customers or clients. Her letters do 
not begin with the stereotyped, ‘Yours of the second 
instant received and contents noted. In reply to same 
I beg to state.’"" One woman I know has built up a 
large mail order business through her genius for 
dealing personally with people whom she has never 
seen, remembering not only their middle names but 
some definite thing about each one. The woman 
who adds to these qualities her traditions have 
engendered, an application to business coupled with 
high ambition, is demonstrating now and will con- 
tinue to demonstrate through larger achievement 
that the pram served a worthy purpose when it 
taught her to roam. 





ART IN OUR COLLEGES! 


By LURA BEAM 


HERE have been courses and departments 
4) of art in colleges for a long time. There 
PN ‘Gi were twelve before 1870 and fifty have 
NOONAN been added since 1900. Some of these 
departments had eccentric beginnings. They were 
taught by people who had adventured in side-chan- 
nels of specialization without a broad assimilation of 
the general field. For example, the professor of 
Greek had a diminishing enrollment in the language 
and had time to get up some courses in Greek art. 
At the same time a teacher of English came back from 
Italy with a collection of prints and a great enthusi- 
asm; a Class in the history of Italian painting was 
organized. A young professor in the department of 
philsophy added a course in art appreciation. No 
one wanted any practicum, but to help in the obtain- 
ing of a teacher's certificate in elementary education, 
the technique of certain work in wood, leather, 
china or clay was added. Established departments 
regarded these courses much as they would regard a 
group of children studying the Venus de Milo from a 
model of the left ear. But with time, with the 
possible need of rivaling a neighboring institution, 
with a legacy, with the success of a few students, the 
fragments solidified. Perhaps half the colleges of 
liberal arts in the country now have departments of 
art. 

The aim of such departments as most frequently 
stated, is to offer the student such appreciation and 
knowledge of art as is the right of liberal education. 
Secondarily, they may offer some form of vocational 
preparation, usually preparation for teaching. It is 
not intended to prepare artists and not one artist in 
ten—judging by recent counts of National Academi- 
cians—ever goes near a college. 

In spite of that ready definiteness with which the 
college indicates by degree requirements the ingredi- 
ents of a liberal education, there is a scarcity of clear 
statement as to the function of art in that education. 


1 The original data for this study were obtained two years ago 
from an examination of three hundred college catalogues, from 
random visits and sampling of material and from nine months of 
field work spent in intensive study of departments of art of 
various types. (Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. 
xiii, nO. 3, p. 265.) In view of the increased facilities of certain 
important departments and of the announced plans of the Carnegie 
Corporation with regard to art endowments in colleges, the 
Situation in detail is not quite what it was at that time; as a 
whole, the essentials are unchanged. 


Judging by courses, there are those who believe that 
the contribution of art may be realized by stencilling 
in black on ecru linen; there are those who think it 
hinges on the ability to identify by country and 
period, certain interiors. “cylindrical piers 
with fluted capitals, nave arches slightly pointed, 
triforium gallery with one semicircular arch enclosing 
three small semicircular arches on colonettes with 
cubical capitals’’; and there are those who stake all 
on susceptibility to Ingres and feeling for line. 

The ascendancy of these points of view in the col- 
lege at present depends on the strength and ability of 
their advocates. Of the cross section of colleges 
studied, one third had no courses in art, another 
third had scattered and fragmentary courses, either 
historical or “‘practical’’; only the remaining third 
had departments which would respond to tests of 
college standards. 

Collective thinking in this field would be especially 
useful just now, because new departments are still 
being added. If, for example, the trustees will not 
support the addition of a department of business 
administration, yet agree that it is necessary to pro- 
tect the liberal arts college from over-feminization, 
the administration may find a receptive mood toward 
an art department. One of the arguments is that the 
student mind may lose all contact with Greece and 
Rome except through art. Precedents for buildings, 
museums, illustrative material, teacher preparation, 
credits and laboratory work—indeed for all that can 
be done on an imitative basis—are already available. 

Excluding the largest departments in which the 
problem is what to choose, what courses in art are 
available to the average student? In precise titles, 
in the order of their frequency, the advertised courses 
are ancient or classical art, general history of art, 
art appreciation and aesthetics, Italy and the Renais- 
sance, mediaeval and modern schools divided almost 
equally between Flanders, Holland, Spain, France 
and Germany, modern art and American art. There 
are 285 semester hours of ancient or classical art and 
general history; the number decreases to twenty-six 
hours of modern art and fourteen of American art. 

The general tendency of departments may be seen 
in the catalogues of Grinnell, Swarthmore, Washing- 
ton University, Wells, Syracuse, Brown, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, New York 
University, Carleton, Milwaukee-Downer, Smith, 
Colorado, Williams, Elmira, Illinois Woman's, 
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Northwestern University, Michigan, Indiana, Mills, 
Oberlin, Dartmouth and the University of Washing- 
ton. Princeton and Harvard have the great museum 
collections, they confer the advanced degrees and 
prepare the teachers, thereby dominating the field. 
Teachers College has been influential in the public 
schools and the University of Chicago is acquiring 
similar influence through the Middlewest. New- 
comb College is mother of the art departments of 
the South; California and Stanford on the Pacific 
Coast, Yale University is opening new museum facili- 
ties and her students are prominent in recent competi- 
tions. The distinguished departments are projections 
of personality and the aristocrats at the top are a long 
way from the average. An undue emphasis upon 
those who have established positions would make 
the national meagreness look better than it is. It 
would point also to the fact that most of our successes 
are on a purely traditional basis. 

What would happen if college teachers of art were 
as well known as athletic coaches? Can the reader 
name one teacher of art outside of his own college? 
Yet some of these teachers of art are distinguished 
in personality and achievement. Residence and 
study abroad have given them an international plane 


of thinking and they live in a wide range of space and 


time. The leaders are historians of art, often lecturers 
of great ability, or they are artists keeping up work 
in painting, architecture or a craft while they teach. 
The remainder are instructors and assistants teaching 
under direction, except for a few people in the field 
of art education. The total number contains a pre- 
ponderance of those without college degrees and of 
the rank of instructors. Women are more numerous 
than men but with one exception they have no key 
positions. 

Once established, the art department shows power 
to draw students. The confused desire to “‘broaden”’ 
takes the student into his first art course. Those 
who feel that they are actually broadening may stay 
to major. Colleges report a post-war tendency of 
student elections to focus in material which has to 
do with man and society, rather than in the exact 
sciences. About eight per cent of the total student 
enrollment is taking some courses in art. 

The apperceptive mass upon which the department 
of art has to build is somewhat limited. There 
comes, for example, a freshman who looks like other 
freshmen and who has brought his college the fifteen 
units and the receptive attitude. ‘‘As far back as 
I can remember,’’ he says, “‘I am unable to think of 
any picture or work of art which has influenced my 
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life. There has been, however, one painting which 
I have liked a great deal more than any other. I 
can not recall the name; it is a picture of a St. Bernard 
dog lying on a wharf.. ."’ The distance 
between this state of mind and the bow tie and the 
yellow sunflower is often as a straight line between 
two points. With such preparation, a hobby in 
Greek vases, Japanese prints or Italian primitives 
springs up quickly, but orientation is very slowly 
acquired. There may be little knowledge of art 
even after it has been selected as the major subject. 
If painting is the chief interest, architecture may be 
viewed as another realm of flat surfaces; if interior 
decoration is the interest, the house is regarded as a 
series of hollow squares done in ‘“‘periods.”’ The 
student is in the position of the person who feels 
well-dressed with new shoestrings. There has not 
been enough learning to compel him to assimilate or 
enough emotional conflict to drive him to create. 

Practically, students are the representative adults 
of their background, very competent in phases of 
life which they have grasped. Their taste in the 
applications of art principles—automobiles, acro- 
planes, skyscrapers and dress—is probably above 
contemporary standard. Their growth in the milieu 
of art ideas is impeded by lack of time and of 
solitude. All that rhythm of the blood which might 
express itself in the arts is externalized quickly in 
sports, amusements and the mechanics of social life. 
Yet students are wonderfully happy in studying art 
and feel thereby a beginning of an interpretation of 
life. 

The hidden power of art departments at present is 
their dissimilarity. They are too much alike, of 
course, and are trying too hard to be like Princeton 
and Harvard and Paris and New York; but there is a 
residue of what Royce called ‘‘wise provincialism.”’ 
New York University is interested in art in industry; 
the University of Washington reaches toward Alaska 
and the Pacific for its material; Texas and Alabama 
hope to interpret southern culture. While the East 
perpetuates tradition, the West and South are con- 
cerned with the individual and the region. 

The obvious weakness of art departments on the 
other hand is that they are always in the position of 
protestants. They are backward, small; they feel 
inferior; they have chips on the shoulder; they have 
to fight or to take a laissez-faire attitude. The 
college replies in the manner of a larger adversary and 
expresses itself in terms of buildings, equipment, 
recognition and staff. All the arts are somewhat 
circumscribed when they appear in a college, but 
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the place of music, drama, and architecture may be 
taken with seriousness while dancing, sculpture and 
painting are debased and without vitality. 

It is doubtful whether our equipment for the teach- 
ing of art would be enough to produce either learning 
or character, even if Leonardo da Vinci sat on the 
other end of the log. This equipment is an artistic 
level, the expression of a state of mind which per- 
sists long after the material difficulties have disap- 
peared. It would be enough if the college could 
multiply its existing art nucleus by any coefficient 
which would give ultimately the da Vinci point of 
view. No such safe quantitative unit exists. To 
find it means extended study of the contributing fac- 
tors. 

These factors are, first the concern of our colleges 
with economic and intellectual standards and with 
human material; second, the tendency to accept as 
structural concepts in education only those elements 
which have large environmental utility; and third, 
inertia toward accepting and orienting the subjective 
point of view. 

Pioneer colleges must be occupied with obtaining 
the conditions of survival. Afterward, aesthetic 
interests are satisfied by religious inheritance or by 
academic forms or by their creative expression in 
the art of personality. Education for personality is 
the logical fruit of Puritan seed and the average stu- 
dent will find no other place where his personality is 
treated with as much respect. 

Why does this enterprise which would mold the 
spirit draw so little from the arts and their spiritual 
essence? Because it must draw so largely from en- 
vironment. The college is not a light in isolation 
leading the way. It can not overcome cultural lag. 
Acute issues of the social structure are pulled onto 
the academic level, if need be, application first and 
theory hindmost; but the college has no reason to 
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feel that art is an acute social issue. Furthermore, 
despite all the talk about practical subjects—business 
administration, home economics, social science and 
child study—the prestige belongs to pure science. 
The structural concepts of the college are philosophic 
and scientific. 

The relatively limited status of the arts fits with 
an idiosyncrasy of the mind which likes to assume 
that there is a gulf between the arts and the sciences, 
as if they were two political parties. If science is 
structure, then art must be ornament and may be 
used only as a trimming on the solid resources of the 
mind. The processes of education and the habits of 
daily life feed this logic; if anything is not named we 
can not see it; we choose obvious standpoints and are 
pleased with definite classifications; we read out of 
books and become specialized, because it is easier 
than to integrate ideas. As long as the antagonism 
of art and science is insisted on, the arts are unhappy 
and unrealized in a scientific atmosphere. 

All the evidence is that art can not stay a ‘‘pure”’ 
subject in isolation in the college. We expect it to 
reach out into the confusion that exists. There is 
no difficulty about the establishment of courses in 
art on a historical basis, but as soon as art becomes a 


live issue, the split personalities will have to figure 


their ratio of compromise. If the college believed 
in art as an integral force in education, it would have 
to run the risks of orienting itself with society as 
teacher and critic and of helping its graduates to 
orient themselves as workers. This would be hard 
because social life is content with externals and art 
motivates the inner life. It lives most in those mys- 
terious last reaches of personality which hold out 
longest against outside pressure. The problem of art 
in the college then, is not merely one of subject matter 
but of the most delicate adjustment between per- 
sonality and environment. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


aa HE Committee on the Economic and Legal 


Pas Rai spring of 1926. It decided that its first 
a step should be the making of a prelimi- 
nary survey of the occupations of the members of the 
Association. The last census of college women had 
been made in 1915. For many reasons it seemed de- 
sirable to bring the data from that report up to date. 
It was evident that the committee would be in a 
better position to know the work it should undertake 
if it had a definite idea of how large a proportion of 
the members of the Association were or had been 
gainfully employed, what occupations they were 
following, what they were earning, and what prob- 
lems they were facing. Plans were therefore de- 
veloped for the survey, the preliminary results of 
which are reported here. Space permits only a 
description of the work done and a very brief summary 
of some of the findings. Place of publication of the 
final report will be noted in a later number of the 
JouRNAL. 

The purpose of the study and the method of making 
it were described in the Journat for October, 1926. 
The data were collected by means of a one-page 
questionnaire. This was made as simple as possible. 
The only question which called for a statement of 
opinion was the request that any economic, social or 
legal obstacle which had been met in obtaining train- 
ing for a particular job or in the work itself should 
be discussed on the back of the page. This was asked 
for as such information would throw much light 
on the type of studies which the committee might 
itself undertake or suggest to other organizations. 

The material was sent to the branches on request 
only. With it went detailed instructions to the 
local chairman. Her usual method of procedure was 
to distribute the questionnaires at a meeting where 
the purpose of the study was explained and questions 
answered. The filled in questionnaires were either 
returned then or mailed later in sealed envelopes. In 
either case the name of the person making the return 
was written on the outside. This enabled the local 
chairman to check the returns against the list of 
branch members and make an effort to get a reply 
from each one. The envelopes were sent unopened 
to the committee at Washington Headquarters. 
The goal was a return from every member whether 
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she had ever been gainfully employed or not. Two 
hundred and forty-nine branches cooperated in this 
study. Twenty-two thousand three hundred and 
seventy questionnaires were sent out. Six thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five were returned by Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. All but 730 of the members report- 
ing had been gainfully employed at some period since 
graduation. Since associate members were not in- 
cluded, all persons listed in this study have an A.B. 
or its equivalent from an approved college. 

It was soon noticed that returns were coming from 
married women who had been gainfully employed 
for some period after marriage. Since there is a real 
demand for information on this subject of married 
women’s work, an additional questionnaire was 
mailed directly to these women. Some five hundred 
of them have replied, giving data on reasons why 
they worked, their earnings in relation to those of 
their husbands, the husband’s attitude, methods of 
managing the housekeeping and of caring for chil- 
dren, difficulties met, advantages or hindrances in 
their special work due to marriage, reasons for giving 
up if having done so, and cost of working. In addi- 
tion to the women who filled in the supplementary 
questionnaire fifty women were interviewed, chiefly 
in their homes. 

The data on occupations and earnings have been 
analyzed separately for single and for married women. 
Returns from full-time and from part-time workers 
have, in all cases, been kept apart. The committee 
has been in touch with the study being made by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and has 
endeavored to analyze the data in such a way that 
it will be possible to compare the results from the 
university women with those from the business and 
professional women, some of whom are not college 
graduates and who, on the whole, will possibly pre- 
sent a different emphasis in occupations followed. 

The returns from both the single and the married 
women have been tabulated according to year of 
graduation to indicate changes in occupations entered 
as the years have gone by. Certain social data have 
also been tabulated such, for example, as the length 
of time between graduation and marriage, length of 
time between marriage and first child, number of 
children, the number of years in which there were 
children under six and under sixteen in the family— 
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all important factors in the discussion of the possi- 
bility of married women working outside of their 
homes. 

There are data on the number of different occupa- 
tions which these college women have followed, the 
number of times they have changed from one occupa- 
tion to another, the number of different jobs held, 
the average length of time on each job, a comparison 
of this average length in different occupations, and 
information on additional earnings, their source and 
amount. Also there is listed the number of years 
after graduation when the support of dependents 
was undertaken, who these dependents were, whether 
wholly or partially supported and for what period. 

A summary of the first section of the report cover- 
ing the replies of 3,039 single women employed on 
full-time jobs during 1926-27 is presented here. 
They fall into two very definite classes, those engaged 
in teaching and in educational administration total- 
ing 2,323, and those engaged in occupations other 
than teaching totaling 716. This distribution was, 
of course, to be expected, but it opens up again the 
important question as to why such a large proportion 
of college women still continue to enter teaching. 

Whatever the cause, only 23.5 per cent of these 
single women were in occupations other than teach- 


ing. At first glance this would seem to indicate 
that the replies had not come from a representative 
sample of employed college women, that the member- 
ship of the Association contains a disproportionately 


large number of teachers. This may be true to a 
slight degree but, as a matter of fact, these results are 
typical of the general situation, as comparison with 
other studies of occupations of college women will 
show. Since this is the case, a detailed study of the 
teaching group has been made. A summary of this 
follows. 

Those in educational work are divided into the 
teaching and the administrative groups. Of the 
2,120 in teaching, 1,349 had the A.B. only, 680 had 
the A.M., and g1 the Ph.D. degree. In administra- 
tive work there were 203, of whom gz had the A.B., 
97 the A.M., and 14 the Ph.D. degree. Throughout 
this report A.M. is used to indicate all master’s de- 
grees, as M.Sc., and M.Ed.; and the Ph.D. includes 
the D.Sc., and in a few cases the J.D. Where M.D.’s 
are included with the Ph.D.'s, this is specifically 
stated. Honorary degrees have not been noted. 

There were 165 persons connected with the ele- 
mentary schools, 40 in administrative work, and 125 
teachers. The grade school principals were receiv- 
ing salaries which ranged from $1,300 to $5,000. 


The median salary was $2,450. For those not fami- 
liar with this term it might be explained that the 
best paid 50 per cent of a group receive salaries equal 
to or greater than the median, and the poorest paid 
50 per cent receive salaries equal to or less than the 
median. Or, to put it in another way, if all the 
persons in a given group were lined up in order of 
size of salary received, starting with the lowest and 
running to the highest, the salary or the person just 
in the middle of the line would be the median salary. 
If there were an even number of persons in the line 
the point half way between the salaries of the two 
persons in the middle would be called the median 
salary. This single figure gives the best general 
picture of what is popularly thought of as the average 
salary. The median salary for elementary teachers 
was $1,615, the salaries ranging from $885 to $2,880. 
Only six of these teachers had the A.M. degree. 

The most important influence on elementary teach- 
ers’ salaries seems to be size of the community in 
which they are teaching. For the group reporting 
here the median salaries increased fairly regularly 
from $1,350 in communities of under 10,000 to $2,000 
in the largest cities. 

Besides size of community, length of experience is 
an important factor in salary increases. Dividing 
these elementary school teachers into groups accord- 
ing to years of experience, the median salary for 
those with less than five years experience was found 
to be $1,430, increasing to $2,100 for those with fif- 
tecn or more years experience. . 

It is interesting to note that 56 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school teachers reporting had had less than 
five years experience, and that only 18 per cent had 
had ten years or more. Does this mean that college 
women pass on from elementary to high school teach- 
ing or into occupations other than teaching? 

From the junior high school there were 107 reports. 
Nine of these were from principals with a median 
salary of $3,900. The 96 teachers had a median 
salary of $1,650, a maximum of $2,800, and a mini- 
mum of $1,080. Except for the minimum salary 
there was little difference between these salaries and 
those paid to the elementary school teachers. For 
both principal and teachers salaries increased with 
length of experience and with size of community. 
The median for junior high school teachers with 
fifteen or more years experience was $2,100. In 
communities of 250,000 or over the median was $1,950. 

The largest group reporting for any one occupa- 
tion was the high school group, including 1,184 in 
teaching and 56 in administration. The principals 























reported a median salary of $2,912, a maximum of 
$7,000, and a minimum of $1,200. For the 1,184 
teachers the median salary was $1,900, the maximum 
$4,600, and the minimum $800. 

Again, size of community and length of experience 
are important factors. Considering size of commun- 
ity alone the median rose from $1,500 for cities under 
10,000 to $2,550 for communities of 250,000 or over. 
There is also some correlation between salaries and 
higher degrees, the teachers with an A.M. having 
median salaries two to three hundred dollars a year 
larger than those with the same length of experi- 
ence but an A.B. only. 

The great majority of those engaged in the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools were in the 
public school system. Those reporting from private 
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schools had salaries somewhat below those in the 
public schools. 

Comparison of the results from this study with the 
median salaries given by the National Education 
Association in their report of March, 1927, covering 
some 300,000 employes of the city school systems, 
indicates that the group of teachers reporting here 
constitutes a representative sample. 

From normal and teacher training schools there 
were 223 reports. Of these 209 were from teachers. 
Their median salary was $2,300, maximum $4,600, 
and minimum $1,000. Of these teachers, 79 had the 
A.B. only, 126 the A.M., and four the Ph.D. The 
median rose from $2,100 for those with less than five 
years experience to $2,600 for those with fifteen years 
or more experience. Of the 559 women employed 
in colleges and universities, 67 were in administrative 


OCCUPATIONS OF MEMBERS 


Taste 1—Number of college teachers reporting distributed according to degrees, years of experience, and median, maximum and minimum salaries 





positions and 492 were teachers. The deans re- 
ported a median salary of $3,200, a maximum of 
$10,500 and a minimum of $1,700. The median salary 
for the entire group of teachers was $2,300, the maxi- 
mum $6,000, and the minimum $1,000. 

Of the 492 college teachers, 105 gave their rank as 
professor, 46 as associate professor, and 75 as assistant 
professor. It may be that more than this 226 had 
professorial rank since some reported their occupa- 
tion merely as college teacher giving norank. How- 
ever, it seems likely that these should be classed with 
those reporting as instructors. Assistants and fellows 
were not included with these full-time workers. 

The following table shows the relation between 
degree and length of experience and size of salary for 
college teachers. 


SALARIES 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Median Maximum Minimum 
$1,655 $2, 400 $1,000 
2,100 3,000 1,665 
2,600 3,480 1,400 
2,600 6,500 1,750 
2,000 2,000 2,000 
1,800 3,000 1,500 
2,100 4,000 1,000 
2,400 4,000 1,500 
2,500 5 »§00 1,600 
2,500 2,520 2,000 
2,700 3,500 1,759 
2,800 3,600 1,885 
3,500 6,500 2,100 


Among those reporting for this study were 716 
single women employed in occupations other than 
teaching and educational administration. A very 
brief summary of the findings from their replies is 
given here. Table 2 furnishes information as to their 
earnings in those occupations from which there were 
the larger number of returns. The final report will 
give more details concerning this group. 

As in teaching, salaries for librarians increased 
with size of community, with years of experience, 
and with training. The median salary for those with 
an A.M. degree or with at least one year of library 
school training ranged from $1,020 to $4,800 with 
a median of $2,176. The median salary for those 
with fifteen or more years experience was $2,400. 

The research workers present an interesting field 
which might be discussed in detail. The maximum 
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was paid to a woman in retail business research. A 
large proportion of the women reporting under this 
occupation were employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Washington offices. 

Of the secretarial and clerical groups the larger 
proportion had few years experience indicating possi- 
bly that these were transition or stepping-stone jobs. 
Almost half of the secretaries and two-thirds of the 
stenographers reporting had had less than five years 
experience. 


physiotherapists and so on down an interesting list. 
There were surprisingly few women in business and 
very few independent proprietors. 

Table 3 shows the salaries of all those reporting 
for occupations other than teaching distributed ac- 
cording to degree and years of experience. The 
M.D.’s are included in this table with the Ph.D.’s. 

Interesting comparisons may be made between the 
figures presented in Table 1 and in Table 3. How- 
ever, in neither case were there reports from a suffi- 


Tasie 2.—Number of persons reporting employed in certain of the occupations other than teaching and educational administration distributed according to 
occupation, median, maximum, and minimum salaries 


OCCUPATION 


Librarian 

Research Worker 
Research Assistant 
Laboratory Technician 
Social Worker 


NE aceaites tuscecaaauncaencenluasnvrwesecae ei 

Food Worker 

Clerical Worker 73 
All Business not Clerical 36 


Besides the occupations listed in Table 2 there were 
many others reported. A curator of a museum listed a 
salary of $4,800. A detailed analysis of the reports 
from the nurses shows most interesting and relatively 
remunerative work as superintendents and in connec- 
tion with nursing schools. Owners of schools re- 
ported earnings up to $10,000 a year. There were 
women who arranged European tours, there were 


SALARIES 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 


Median Maximum Minimum 


3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
3,050 
2,400 
2.,5%2. 
4,000 
345° 
2,400 
1,786 
2,100 
1,500 
2,200 


6,000 
5 »000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,860 


34,000 832 


cient number of persons to justify more than very 


tentative comparisons. Generalization should not 
be made from the figures given here until the details 
from the final report are available. 

The committee wishes to thank all those members 
who sent in replies. It is especially grateful to those 
who acted as local chairmen and undertook the task 
of collecting the data. 


Taste 3—Median, maximum, and minimum salaries reported by 716 women in occupations other than education distributed according to degrees 
and years of experience 


A. B. 


SALARIES 
LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE . 


Under 5 years 

5 years and under 10 
10 years and under 15 
15 years and over 


PH. D. 


SALARIES SALARIES 


$1,250 
1,560 
1,500 
1,170 
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SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. Steady growth in membership and marked 
progress in plans formulated at the previous con- 
ference, were revealed in the meetings of the third 
biennial of the Northwest Central Section held in 
Omaha, April 20 and 21. The charming hospitality 
of the hostess branch formed a background for whole- 
some exchange of helpful ideas and intelligent con- 
centration upon practical methods for carrying out the 
national program. 

The work of the sectional committee on recognition 
of colleges, Mrs. J. B. Johnston, Minneapolis, chair- 
man, was explained to the delegates and announce- 
ment made of the addition of three colleges to the 
approved lists. 

Due to the presence at the conference of Dr. Esther 
Caukin, Secretary of the Committee on International 
Relations, much attention was focused upon that 
phase of our national program, Mrs. Sheldon, state 
chairman of Nebraska, contributing an excellent 
report of the Third Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, and Doctor Caukin stimulating interest with 
her valuable suggestions for branch study in Inter- 
national Relations. 

During the afternoon devoted to the educational 
conference, three round tables were conducted, 
devoted to (1) preschool, (2) elementary and (3) 
adolescent education. Intense enthusiasm was 
shown—spirited discussion as to excellence of meth- 
ods adopted in different branches following the pre- 
sentation of the topic in each group. 

Speakers at the fellowship dinner included Dr. 
Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, Miss 
May M. Smith of Iowa State Teachers College and 
Doctor Caukin. After hearing their plea for more 
opportunities for talented women to carry on research 
work, it was gratifying to hear the report of the 
fellowship committee. The outstanding achievement 
of the section during the past two years is the work 
of this committee. Mrs. F. G. Atkinson of Min- 
neapolis, who as chairman, has worked untiringly, 
was able to announce that sufficient pledges have been 
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paid to assure the award of a fellowship in 1929. The 
motion which was presented to the conference by 
Mrs. Atkinson (and carried) is as follows: 
1. That $1,500 be given to the national Committee 
on Fellowships, in the fall of 1928, to be awarded 
in January 1929, for use during 1929-1930. 

. That applicants for this fellowship be accepted 
from any part of the United States, preference 
being given to candidates in the Northwest 
Central Section. 

. That the candidate shall have had at least one 
year of graduate work. 

. That the fund be used for work in Arts, Sciences 
or Literature. 

. That a report of the year’s work be given to the 
section—one copy to go to the archives of the 
state from which the candidate comes. 

6. That the above requirements be modified later 

if it should seem best. 

The presence at the conference of four state presi- 
dents, Mrs. Fairbank of South Dakota, Mrs. Waters 
of Iowa, Mrs. Richardson of Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Sheldon of Nebraska, was both inspiring and helpful. 
A fine spirit of friendliness, cooperation and loyalty 
prevailed throughout the meeting and bore witness 
to the success of the efforts of the Director, Mrs. Guy 
Stanton Ford. 


NORTHEAST CENTRAL SECTIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. The first biennial Northeast Central Sec- 
tional Conference held in Chicago, March 16-18, at 
the Hotel Sherman, was attended by over 200 mem- 
bers and guests, representing fifty-five branches, of 
which forty-eight were from this section, with guests 
from England, France and China. 

Conferences on Friday were devoted to discussions 
of branch problems and problems of state organiza- 
tions. Mimeographed copies of the state presidents’ 
reports were afterward distributed to all the delegates. 
At the dinner on Friday night, Miss Eloise R. Tre- 
main, president of the Chicago Branch, presided, and 
Mrs. Irving S. Chenoweth brought greetings from the 
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Illinois State Division, which was meeting in Chicago 
at the same time. President Marion Coats outlined 
the principles of the new Sarah Lawrence College, 
which is an interesting adventure along new paths 
in higher education. Dr. Joseph K. Hart, of the 
University of Wisconsin, discussed a few of the 
present critical issues in education. 

Miss Alice Wright, the Sectional Director, pre- 
sided at the business session Saturday morning. 
Miss Wright opened the session. In her message 
“‘The Northeast Central Section Makes Its Bow,’’ 
she reviewed the section’s beginnings, its develop- 
ment, and its present problems. Counsellor Mary 
Ross Potter, of Northwestern University, addressed 
the conference on the subject, ““The Sectional Com- 
mittee on Recognition of Colleges and Universities— 
Its Work and Problems.’ Miss Marie Dickoré of 
Cincinnati, chairman of the national Committee on 
Publicity, gave some practical information concern- 
ing publicity work. Miss Laura E. Ullrick, of 
Winnetka, chairman of the national Committee on 
Historical Textbooks, outlined the plan of textbook 
analysis, and requested volunteer assistants as read- 
ers, while Dr. Lois Hayden Meck, national Educa- 
tional Secretary, showed how both continuity and 
progress are accomplished by the policy of the 
Association. 

Dean Agnes E. Wells, first Vice-President of the 
American Association of University Women, pre- 
sided at the luncheon on Saturday, where guests 
were seated by college groups. Dean Irma E. Voigt, 
of Ohio University, talked about the undergraduate 
today, showing the trend toward vocational training 
and called attention to the artificial element about 
college life, due to the way students have been given 
spending money. Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
in discussing fellowships, said that the national 
fellowships tend to emphasize quality rather than 
quantity; that it is to be hoped, by assisting promis- 
ing scholars to do research work, that the United 
States may produce women who rank with Madame 
Curie; while the international fellowships will stimu- 
late a friendly feeling among nations. 

At the fellowships round table which followed, 
it developed that Wisconsin leads the states of the 
Northeast Central Section by having enthusiastically 
voted at its state conference, to raise a fund of thirty 
thousand dollars, which will endow an annual fellow- 
ship of fifteen hundred dollars. 


It was heartening 
to the conference to learn that the Wisconsin bread, 
thus cast upon the waters, has already returned to 
them in the award of the Julia C. G. Piatt Fellowship 
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to Miss Ethel J. Bouffleur of Oshkosh, to study free 
expression in children’s art in Paris and Vienna. 
It was interesting to know that this award has come 
as a result of Miss Bouffleur’s successful work in 
children’s art in Oshkosh, a movement which was 
sponsored there by the local branch of university 
women. 

There were round table conferences on Saturday 
afternoon on International Relations, and on Pre- 
school, Elementary and Adolescent Education. In 
the International Relations Group, Dean Gildersleeve 
gave a brief talk on ““The Relationship of Patriotism 
to Internationalism,’’ presenting the subject from the 
point of view of loving one’s country because it is 
one’s own; because one wishes to help it to give 
aid and happiness to the individual citizens; because 
one wishes it to hold a noble place in the world. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Beach, Secretary of the Child Guid- 
ance Council of England, summed up her impression 
of us, after her three months stay here, in the state- 
ment: ‘‘How extraordinarily diversified America is!”’ 
Miss Sarah Bogle, Director of the Ecole de Bibliothe- 
caires in France made the statement that nations do 
not necessarily have to think alike, but they must 
know what each other és thinking in order to under- 
stand each other. Miss Edith V. Eckhard, Tutor, 
Department of Social Science, London School of Eco- 
nomics, University of London, talked of the way that 
internationally-minded persons can bring an intelli- 
gent understanding to the problems of other coun- 
tries. Miss Warner, who had studied in the University 
of London, told of the interesting life in Crosby Hall, 
the international club house for university women 
there. 

At the dinner on Saturday evening, Mrs. Marvin B. 
Rosenberry, former president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, presided and introduced 
the speakers: President Walter Dill Scott, North- 
western University, Dean Gordon J. Laing, Dean of 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature, University of 
Chicago; and President David Kinley, University of 
Illinois. Miss Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount 
Holyoke College and the American Association of 
University Women, spoke on the subject: ‘The 
Association and the World Outlook,’’ in which she 
emphasized the necessity for university women to 
make themselves intelligent about world affairs; 
to develop the international mind which will make 
possible a more intelligent interpretation of foreign 
national character; and the extension of their col- 
lective influence in the cause of great national 
movements. 





ASSCCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The guests of the conference were enjoyably enter- 
tained at tea on Friday afternoon at the Chicago 
College Club, at luncheon on Sunday in the hospitable 
home of Mrs. Henry H. Hilton, vice-president of the 
Chicago Branch, and at tea Sunday afternoon in the 
home of President Max Mason of the University of 
Chicago. At the luncheon, Miss Jean Dickinson who 
is in America on leave of absence, told of her work in 
Yen Ching Women’s College, Peking Union Univer- 
sity, Peking, China. 


NORTH PACIFIC SECTIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The second biennial conference of the North Pacific 
Section of the American Association of University 
Women was held at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, 
Washington, April 6 and 7. Two new states, Idaho 
and Montana, were welcomed to the conference. 
They were new members coming from the former 
North Rocky Mountain Section. Seventy-six dele- 
gates were present. The lectures and discussions 
centered around the national program: International 
Relations and Preschool, Adolescent and Elementary 
Education. The discussions were stimulating and 
each delegate heard something of value to take back 
to her branch. 

Dr. George Coe, Professor of Psychology, Wash- 


ington State College, spoke on the ‘‘Social Education 


of the Child Under Six Years.’’ He stressed the 
fact that we can easily overdo education and should 
endeavor always to develop a normal child. 

Mr. E. A. Atkinson, Professor of Psychology, 
State University of Montana, gave an interesting 
address on “‘Adolescent Education.”’ He said, “‘Edu- 
cators in the public schools are beginning to realize 
that it is more important to the adolescent that he be 
well equipped emotionally rather than intellectually. 
The downfall of a youth is due to lack of develop- 
ment of the emotions. Intellectual drills will not 
make a success of a young manor woman.’’ This he 
regards as the real problem before teachers and parents 
today. 

Miss May Trumper, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Montana, spoke on ““The Elementary 
Curriculum.’’ She stated that it is the stubbornness 
of parents and school boards and the reluctance of 
teachers in the public schools to learn new ways 
that has kept the schools from educational advance- 
ment. Private schools have an advantage over public 
schools. The country has advanced forty years in 
material progress in a very few years and now it is 
necessary to catch up with ourselves in educational 
lines. 
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Following the business session on the second day 
of the conference, Mrs. C. E. M. Loux of the sectional 
committee on recognition of colleges and universi- 
ties, gave an interesting talk on the work of that 
committee. 

Mrs. A. W. Cooper, second vice-president of the 
Association, spoke to the delegates on ‘‘Fellowships.”” 
She discussed the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
and its inspiration which was the desire of the women 
of the International Federation of University Women 
to create more opportunities for women to do ad- 
vanced research and creative work. 

One of the outstanding features of the conference 
was the address by Dr. Esther Caukin, Secretary of 
the Committee on International Relations, who took 
for her subject ‘International Civilization and War.”’ 
She said, “‘At the time of the World War it was the 
idealist who would have peace, now it is the realist 
who is the advocate of outlawry of war.’’ She urged 
that all members of the American Association of 
University Women learn to think in international 
terms, saying that the Association is considered by 
many to be one of the greatest single forces at work 
to create public opinion in favor of peace among 
nations. 

Miss Ruth West, chairman of the North Pacific 
sub-committee of the national Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, discussed ‘“The Multilateral 
Treaty."’ At the conference banquet Mr. William 
McAndrew of Doubleday, Doran & Company was 
the guest of honor and principal speaker. He urged 
more rational methods of teaching patriotism and 
the need for an educated citizenry. Mr. McAndrew 
very generously devoted his honorarium to the in- 
ternational fellowships fund. 

The hostess branch entertained the delegates on 
Friday afternoon with one of the Harvard Workshop 
plays, ‘‘Three Pills in a Pill Bottle,’’ staged by the 
drama section. The following day the delegates 
were taken for a drive around the city. The confer- 
ence closed with a series of round tables on the 
national program. 


SOUTHEAST CENTRAL SECTIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. The first conference of the Southeast Central 
Section was held at the Hermitage Hotel in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on April 13 and 14. The director of the 
section, Miss Florence Dymond of New Orleans, 
presided. Following the reports of state presidents 
and sectional committees there was an address by 
the executive secretary, Miss Belle Rankin, on ““The 
Branch, the State, the Section, in Relation to the 
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Program of the American Association of University 
Women."’ At the afternoon session there were 
state group conferences and an hour was devoted to 
the discussion of branch problems, followed by a 
very interesting address by Dr. S. C. Garrison, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, on ‘‘Adolescent Education.’’ A formal 
dinner was served at seven o'clock at which the 
speakers were the executive secretary, Dr. L. T. 
Boggs, Professor of Psychology at Athens College 
for Young Women, Athens, Alabama, and Dr. 
Lilian Johnson of Summerfield, Tennessee, who gave 
a most interesting account of the school and com- 
munity center she has established at her home in the 
mountains. 

On the following day, after a business session, the 
delegates heard two very interesting addresses, one 
by Miss Lucy Gage, Professor of Early Elementary 
Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
on ‘‘The University Woman’s Interest in the Educa- 
tion of Young Children,”’ and one by Dr. J. M. Fletch- 
er, Professor of Psychology, Vanderbilt University, 


IOWA STATE CONFERENCE. The fourth con- 
ference of the Iowa Division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women was held at the Savery 
Hotel in Des Moines, April 22 and 23. On Sunday 
afternoon the members of the Des Moines Branch 
were hostesses at a delightful musicale at Salisbury 
House, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Weeks. 
Thirteen of the fifteen branches were represented at 
the meeting of the Board of Directors that evening. 

The reports of the chairmen of committees and 
presidents of branches given at the business session 
on Monday indicated marked development in the 
work throughout the state during the past year. 
It was with regret that the resignation of Mrs. F. H. 
Waters, who has been our very efficient president and 
director of organization work in the state during the 
past two years, was accepted. 

Dean Florence Nicholson of Coe College presided 
at the session Monday afternoon and presented four 
members who gave brief reports of the National 
Convention, the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, the Northeast Central Sectional Conference and 
the Northwest Central Sectional Conference. These 
were followed by an intensely interesting and in- 
structive discussion of the way in which the A. A. 
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on “‘Mental Hygiene.’’ The conference closed with a 
fellowship luncheon at which Miss Ada Bell Staple- 
ton, Dean of Women at Vanderbilt University, 
and sectional chairman for the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund, gave a most inspiring address on the Fund, 
with the result that the conference voted to raise 
thirty thousand dollars to endow one fellowship in 
the Million Dollar Fund, to be awarded to a woman 
from the section. Other speakers at the luncheon 
were Dr. Elizabeth Urbanitsky of Vienna, a member 
of the faculty of the Vanderbilt University Medical 
School, who spoke of the great benefit the interna- 
tional fellowships would be to European women, 
and Mrs. F. B. Dresslar, president of the Nashville 
Branch, who had so successfully arranged for the 
entertainment of the delegates. 

The delegates were entertained at tea at the Social- 
Religious Building at George Peabody College for 
Teachers on Friday afternoon after a drive around 
the city, and on Saturday afternoon after the close 
of the conference they were taken to visit The Hermi- 
tage, the home of Andrew Jackson. 


U. W. affects educational standards by Dean Anne 
Dudley Blitz of the national Committee on Recogni- 
tion of Colleges. Her analytic presentation of the 
purposes of the committee coupled with her humorous 
description of some of the vexing problems which 
confront them will long be remembered by all who 
heard it. 

The conference closed with a little international 
banquet, Monday evening in the ball room of the 
Savery Hotel. 

The presidents of several accredited colleges in the 
state brought greetings from their institutions and 
four foreign women students studying at some of these 
colleges told briefly about education for women in 
their countries—Germany, Chile, Dutch South Africa 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Esther Caukin, Secretary of the International 
Relations Committee, the chief speaker of the 
evening, traced the development of the conception 
of democracy from the conception prevailing in 
1776-79 through the changes resulting from the 
industrial revolution to the new conception, eco- 
nomic and international, which is now becoming 
articulate. It is essential that we should not lose a 
sense of individual responsibility in the matters of 
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government nor accept without question the generali- 
zations of experts. ‘‘While there is no crisis we must 
prepare for crises,’ learning the facts of political 
life and formulating a philosophy to guide us in time 
of stress. Enlightened public opinion will result 
only in so far as we are able through the imagina- 
tion to construct the probable situations of the future 
and work out an intelligent plan for meeting them. 
It is necessary also that we be fearless in facing new 
ideas and in endeavoring to understand other human 
beings. Constructive thinking is essential for the 


development of enlightened public opinion. 


NEW JERSEY STATE CONFERENCE. A special 
meeting of the New Jersey State Division of the 
American Association of University Women was held 
in the Y. W. C. A. building at Trenton, April 21. 
The business session opened at eleven o’clock with 
the president, Mrs. Charles S. Macfarland, in the 
chair. The chairman of the membership committee, 
Mrs. Herbert Ives of Montclair, gave a most interest- 
ing report. She stated that since the October 
meeting, six new branches of the A. A. U. W. had 
been formed in the state, in Elizabeth, Bloomfield, 
Englewood, Trenton, Monmouth County, and New 
Brunswick. She also reported at least fifty new 
general members. 

Reports were given by Miss Gildner of Princeton, 
educational chairman, who outlined a comprehensive 
program for the coming year, and Miss Pauline 
Corey of New Brunswick, legislative chairman, who 
listed the bills sponsored by her committee and sug- 
gested that since the division meets only once a year, 
and it is difficult to get the group’s reaction to bills 
in time for the committee to act, that her committee 
be a clearing house for information on legislative 
subjects, to keep the branches informed for their 
programs. A motion approving this suggestion was 
passed. 

Reports on the activities of the various branches 
followed. A recommendation was passed that the 
new branches who have not yet pledged themselves 
to scholarship work, take up fellowship instead. 
One of the board members reported that a gift of 
$100 was promised toward a $1,200 New Jersey 
fellowship for study abroad, provided that the rest of 
the amount be raised by the state division. It was 
voted that a recommendation be made to all branches 
to assist in this project and that a state committee be 
appointed by the president to take charge of the 
work. 


Luncheon was served at one o'clock. Mrs. Lydia 
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Sayer Walker of Montclair, a member of the Essex 
County Council of the New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and assistant to Mr. N. C. Miller of 
the University Extension Division of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, spoke on the present interest in adult educa- 
tion and announced a number of interesting cultural 
courses for women, to be given in any part of the 
state where club women are interested in forming 
classes. They cover a wide field including, Child 
Psychology, Contemporary Philosophy, Art, Drama, 
Literature, International Relations, and Nature Study, 
and will be given by outstanding educators in each 
field. 

Miss Ethel Smith, assistant to the Director of 
Elementary Education in New Jersey, spoke on 
“Where Is Progressive Education Going?’’ She 
pointed out how the change in our social organiza- 
tions during the past thirty years has influenced the 
changes in education. The development of science 
has markedly changed material conditions of living 
and our outlook on life. The strict discipline, ugly 
and poorly ventilated buildings are disappearing. 
Bright, attractively furnished schoolrooms with 
movable seats encourage the child to develop natur- 
ally in happy work and play. Progressive schools 
are not a preparation for life but are life. She added 
that we must not judge schools on the basis of 
methods when we attended them. An A.B. degree 
no longer means identity in content. Americans 
agree on nothing except that education of some kind 
is necessary for all. 

Mrs. Leonard H. Robbins, appointed by Governor 
Moore as the only woman member of the commission 
to study the problems of the state university, spoke 
on ‘‘Why the Survey?’” The commission is studying 
the relationship between the state and Rutgers, 
once a small men’s college, now a large university 
with five colleges, one a woman's college. 

Miss Mildred Fairchild, a graduate student of 
Bryn Mawr, and winner of an A. A. U. W. fellowship 
for study abroad next year, spoke on the value of 
such fellowships in fostering international friend- 
ships. Miss Fairchild plans to help develop the 
field of industrial sociology and is making a study of 
the skill of workmen. 

A group of members of the Trenton College Club, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Richard B. Eldridge 
conducted an interesting conference on ‘Mental 
Hygiene of the Child under Ten’’ which was most 
instructive and helpful to the delegates from branches 
that are interested in doing educational work along 
these lines. 
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ARKANSAS STATE MEETING. The third annual 
Arkansas State Meeting of the American Association 
of University Women met at Conway, April 14, 
with an attendance of forty-five members representing 
the five branches of the state and the members-at-large 
and Mrs. James R. McCabe, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
A. W. Jameson, Fayetteville, Arkansas and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Reecker Smart, Lawrence, Kansas. All 
state officers, and a number of former state, and present 
and former branch officers attended. 

Reports from the state branches showed progress 
in the type and diversity of study, and in general 
growth and activity. Reports from the South- 
west Sectional Meeting at Fort Worth, March 
29-31, were also given. Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. McCabe, 
and Mrs. Smart added much interest throughout the 
business meeting as in the whole day’s program. 

The state went on record (1) as favoring the Gillette 
Resolution, (2) as favoring a state speaker's bureau, 
(3) as favoring the retention of the annual state 
meeting as opposed to the biennial as advanced by 
some. 

It was necessary to elect only two state officers, the 
recording secretary and the treasurer, as the terms 
of the others do not expire until April, 1929. Miss 
Aurelle Burnsides was chosen treasurer and Miss 


Maude Carmichael recording secretary. 

Mrs. Smart, at the luncheon program, spoke on 
‘*The Rural School as a Branch and State Project”’ 
which was highly interesting and inspiring. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE CONFERENCE. The second 
annual conference of the Mississippi Division of the 
American Association of University Women was held 
in Jackson, April 20-21. The five state branches, 
located in Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg, Gulfport 
and Columbus, were well represented. Dr. Ada Bell 
Stapleton, Dean of Women of Vanderbilt University 
and chairman of the Southeast Central Sectional 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, was the guest of honor of the convention. 
The meeting opened with a beautiful dinner at the 
Edwards Hotel, given by the first vice-president, 
Miss Martha C. Enochs, in honor of the president, 
Dr. Martha O. Eckford. At the evening session 
which followed, Doctor Eckford gave an address on 
“The American Association of University Women,”’ 
and Miss Enochs gave a comprehensive report of the 
Nashville meeting of the Southeast Central Section. 
The concluding number on this program was an im- 
pressive address by Doctor Stapleton on the proposed 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund of the Association. 
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Her plea that the Mississippi Division meet its share 
of the thirty-thousand dollar quota of the Southeast 
Central Section met with enthusiastic approval. 

The outstanding feature of the program on the 
following day was the address by Dr. Mabel C. 
Williams Kemmerer, president of the Jackson Branch, 
on “‘The Psychologists’ Share in Discovering the 
Child.’’ Doctor Kemmerer, who was for a number 
of years a member of the Psychology Department of 
the University of Iowa, reflected in this address a 
complete mastery of her subject. An interesting re- 
port of the International Relations Institute of 
Lubbock, Texas, was given by Mrs. I. C. Enochs, of 
Lubbock. 

At the subsequent business meeting a state constitu- 
tion was adopted to replace the by-laws formulated 
at the last annual meeting. Among the important 
items in the branch reports was the announcement 
by the Columbus Branch of a loan scholarship of $500 
to be awarded to a 1927 or 1928 graduate of the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, the recipient of the 
scholarship to work toward a higher degree. 

The officers elected for the coming year are Miss 
Lucile Crighton, Gulfport, president; Miss Martha 
Enochs, Jackson, first vice-president; Mrs. J. D. 
Howerton, Meridian, second vice-president; and Mrs. 
Henry Cobb, Jackson, recording secretary. The 
corresponding secretary-treasurer will be appointed 
by the president. 

The meeting closed with a delightful luncheon 
given by the Jackson Branch in the dining hall of 
Belhaven College. 


WASHINGTON STATE CONFERENCE. The sec- 
ond annual conference of the State of Washington 
opened on Friday morning, April 6, at nine o'clock, 
at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Delegates from 
twelve branches were present. The president, Mrs. 
Pelagius Williams, presided and gave a very interest- 
ing report of Association work throughout the state. 
She stressed the fact that Washington must develop a 
state consciousness in order to take its place with 
the older states in national and international affairs. 

Regular reports of state officers and committees 
followed. The chairman of the special committee 
on the Fellowships Fund reported that several 
branches were willing to transfer a part of the money 
now used for scholarships to this Fund. Some 
branches wished to study the subject more fully, 
others were not yet ready to give up their scholar- 
ships. 

Mrs. A. W. Cooper gave a very clear and full ex- 
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planation of the purpose of the Fund in the conference 
which followed. 

Local problems were discussed and all were urged 
to follow closely the national program of Interna- 
tional Relations and Preschool, Elementary and 
Adolescent Education. Out of the discussion of the 
work on International Relations came the suggestion 
that an International House be built on the campus 
of the state university at Seattle. This is the seventh 
largest university in the United States and has many 
foreign students. The meeting closed with five- 
minute talks on how to gain new members and how 
to avoid losing old ones. 
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TENNESSEE STATE CONFERENCE. The annual 
conference of the Tennessee State Division was held 
in conjunction with the sectional conference at the 
Hermitage Hotel at Nashville, Tennessee, on April 
13. The delegates met at a business session and 
luncheon at which state problems were discussed. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Kenneth Hawes, Knoxville; vice-president, 
Mrs. R. S. Maddox, Nashville; secretary, Mrs. C. E. 
Wylie, Knoxville; treasurer, Miss Ruth Perry, Chat- 
tanooga. Members at large elected to the executive 
committee were Mrs. J. B. Wells, Harrogate, and 
Mrs. E. L. W. Polk, Memphis. 


THE OREGON STATE FELLOWSHIP 


The fellowship of $1,200 offered this year for the 
first time by the Oregon Division of the American 
Association of University Women, has been awarded 
to Laura Garnjobst who has her bachelor’s degree 
from Oregon Agricultural College and her master’s 
degree from Leland Stanford University. She has 
also studied at Columbia University, at Cornell and 
at the University of California, and has worked at 
the Hopkins Marine Biological Station. Her re- 
search in zoology has been done in the field of proto- 
zoology under Prof. C. V. Taylor of Stanford who 
has given us the following account of her work: 

‘*Miss Garnjobst has been a graduate student in the 
School of Biology at Stanford University for approxi- 
mately two years. One year ago the past winter she 
found a new species of a ciliated protozoan, Euplotes, 
in a sample of tide-pool water. A culture of this 
new ciliate has been continuously under observation 
and care by Miss Garnjobst since that time, and has 
been the source of material that has led to a dis- 
tinctly important discovery. About a year ago 
Miss Garnjobst found that by isolating one or more of 
these ciliates and permitting evaporation under a 
given temperature and other controlled conditions, the 
individuals thus isolated would all encyst. Further- 
more, she discovered that by the application of dis- 
tilled water to these encysted Euplotes, she could 
thereby induce their excystment. 


“This discovery is not only of fundamental im- 
portance but it also opens the way for a completely 
detailed study of the various stages of protoplasmic 
reorganization which we now know entue during 
encystment. It also makes possible experimental 
studies that have to do with this little understood 
phenomenon. 

‘Miss Garnjobst is already making plans toward 
the application of radiant energy to Euplotes in the 
various stages of cystment. . . . It would be her 
plan to follow up researches along these modern 
experimental lines for which her material appears to 
be exceptionally suitable.”’ 

Miss Garnjobst is planning to study under Profes- 
sors G. N. Calkins of Columbia University, and G. 
Hertwig, University of Berlin. The fellowship will 
enable her to complete her work for her doctor's 
degree. 

The committee on the fellowship also named 
Beatrice Towers, whose work has been done at the 
University of Oregon, as alternate. She holds the 
position of graduate assistant in sculpture at the 
university, and completes the work for her master’s 
degree there this spring. 


E. Ruta Rocxwoop, 


Chairman, Fellowships Committee, 
Oregon Division 
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AT WHAT AGE SHALL CHILDREN BE SENT TO SCHOOL? 


By JOHN HORN 


I 


Sy IFE and work in human societies begins 
gr M| in an unspecialized manner, except per- 

y | ZI haps for the differentiation of tasks be- 

s%| tween the sexes. All of the men are 
assumed | to be competent in the labor which tradi- 
tionally belongs to them, and all of the women are 
assumed to have competence for the tasks that are 
theirs. Education is the incidental training received 
by children from adult members of their own sex. 
Gradually certain functions, too technical and com- 
plicated for general mastery, become specialized. 

Processes may be said to have become definitely 
differentiated for trade or professional purposes when 
they have developed so much requisite knowledge 
and skilled technique that the untrained layman can 
no longer effectively participate. This conference is 
some indication of the fact that many believe that the 
time is almost at hand when this test of differentia- 
tion may be applied to the business of child rearing 
during early infancy. 

Just as the general instinct for child rearing has 
already been found inadequate for formal education 
so that this phase of training has been entrusted to a 
specialized group who now take responsibility at 
age six, so we seem to have arrived at a point where 
the accumulation of knowledge and techniques is so 
manifestly more competent for the educative purposes 
of several of the years prior to age six, that the general 
impulse to child rearing is perhaps about to be 
challenged and dislodged once more. 

Our present practice of beginning institutional 
education at age six has no basis in pedagogical 
theory. It is more likely that the school has put 
the cart before the horse, determining first the age of 
admission and discovering later what the central 
group in an unselected aggregation of six-year-olds 
was capable of achieving. 


1Given at the Conference on the Development and Guidance 
of the Preschool Child at Mills College, April 5, 6, 7, 1928. 


II 


The question which is the title of this paper, at 
what age shall children be sent to school, implies an 
exceedingly simple answer. But no such simple 
answer is possible. Mr. Bertrand Russell, who has 
recently been interesting himself in this field of early 
infancy, thinks that ‘‘by the time the child is six 
years old, moral education ought to be nearly com- 
plete.’’ He seems convinced that the building up of 
character should be mainly a matter for the earlier 
years, that it ought to be nearly complete by the 
age of six, and that if children have been properly 
handled up to that age, the school should thereafter 
lay stress upon purely intellectual progress. 

While the realities are not nearly so simple, this 
mode of approach does help us to realize that educa- 
tion as such does not begin at any particular point in 
the life of the child. Varying aspects of education 
begin successively along a series of stages of develop- 
ment. Conscious training for certain ends may quite 
properly begin at the beginning of the second year, if 
not at birth; vocational training, on the other hand, 
must obviously be deferred for a number of years 
beyond the conventional entering age. 


Ill 


Granting, then, that education varies at the several 
age levels and for some purposes may, perhaps, begin 
shortly after birth, we may still ask the question, at 
what age shall training be transferred in part from 
the home to the school? One feels tempted to answer 
that children shall be sent to school at that point in 
development at which they appear to be ready to 
begin the work which belongs to the school. But this 
answer raises another question. What part of the 
total task of education belongs to the school? Our 
present practice is not necessarily sound simply because 
it is Our present practice. 

Children have not always been sent to school. 
For a long time the parental instinct sufficed for all 
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the purposes of inducting the child into the simply 
organized social group in which he was to live, and 
to the few tasks which he was to perform. Education 
went on as a part of the general business of child 
rearing, without specific attention. 

Ultimately part of the process became specialized, 
and to that extent removed from the home. But 
there obviously was nothing pemanent or final or 
unalterable about the age at which the child was 
taken from the general parental care and subjected 
to the specialized care of the school. A great part of 
the business of educating was still left to the home. 
Reasons may conceivably arise for transferring part 
of this residuum from parental to specialized care. 


IV 


I have tried to show that there is nothing particu- 
larly novel in the proposal to institutionalize nurture 
at a lower age, since the process of transfer from lay- 
man to Fachman is a constant aspect of social evolu- 
tion. I have tried to show that there is neither 
sound theory nor finality in the present entering age, 
since there is no particular point at which education 
begins, unless it be birth. There are, in reality, two 
principal questions involved: (1) Is it a fact that 
knowledge and technique centering about nurture 
are becoming so extensive as to be beyond the average 
mother? (2) Are we willing to grant that this 
accumulation of professional skill in the hands of 
trained persons warrants the further replacing of the 
home by the school? I shall deal with each of these 
questions briefly, reversing the order: first the social, 
then the technical aspect. 


V 


One student of the social phase of this question 
calls attention to the right of a mother to an individ- 
ual as well as a generic occupation. She points out 
that according to the census of 1920, forty-six per 
cent of all unmarried women over fifteen years of age 
are engaged in gainful occupations, whereas only nine 
per cent of all married women are so engaged, a dis- 
parity which she reads as indicating that marriage 
is constantly and cumulatively creating a substantial 
proportion of women who have lost their direct 
economic relation with society. 

Most of these women, continues this writer, leave 
specialized expert work, for a congeries of more or 
less primitive occupations for no one of which they 
may have particular aptitude, scientific comprehen- 
sion, or even adequate technical training. Maternal 
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ignorance, it appears on the authority of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is largely responsible 
for the sixty-five per cent of infant deaths caused by 
faulty feeding and general ignorance of child rearing. 

A demand is, therefore, heard in some quarters 
that women make parenthood and profession co- 
ordinate, but independent, as men have done. Deny- 
ing ‘‘society’s traditional contention that an essential 
factor in the rearing of children is the hovering pres- 
ence of the mother,”’ it is proposed that children be 
reared under the expert care of the modern nursery 
school while the mother continues with her individ- 
ual vocation. 


VI 





It is not necessary to agree with this view of the 
place of woman in society to concede that the nursery 
school has a place in child rearing. We come to the 
second of our factors. Parents can not be expected 
to possess the skill or the leisure required for the art 
of dealing with young children, or command the 
requisite medical and psychological knowledge. 
Children need the companionship of other children 
of the same age, and few homes can provide the space 
and the environment that best suits young children. 

These more obvious considerations, are, it seems to 
me, not comparable in importance to the intensely 
interesting assertion of Dr. Gesell on the basis of 
studies of preschool children at the Yale Clinic, that 
individual differences do not affect “‘the dynamic 
organization of the individual or his personality 
make-up.’ The ‘‘traits and trends’’ of the baby’s 
personality, he contends, depend more on condition- 
ing environment than on specific inheritance. ‘‘It 
is almost dismaying,’’ says Dr. Gesell, “‘to note how 
promptly and how relentlessly the conditioning 
process begins. It begins literally at birth.”’ 

If, then, to follow the same student, we can dis- 
tinguish between instinctive and cultural behavior in 
earliest infancy, and if conditioned behavior may be 
regarded as the mechanism by which personality 
grows and takes its being in a matrix of social rela- 
tions; if the “‘first outlines and the very tenure of a 
personality are laid down in infancy,’’ is not the 
importance of sound ‘“‘preschool’’ guidance and de- 
velopment made clear? 


VII 


The term education has been used in too simple a 
sense. Education as such does not begin at any par- 
ticular time. One can not live in the social group 
without being educated thereby. We have simply 
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formalized and specialized the process downward in 
successive stages: the elementary school, the kinder- 
garten, the nursery school. 

In facing the question at what age children shall 
be sent to school I posited another: What part of 
nurture do we desire to entrust to the school? In 
facing this question I have tried to indicate that there 
are at least two considerations involved: Has the 
school developed for the earlier years hitherto left 
to the home a specialized knowledge and technique 
sufficiently superior to the average home to warrant 
the removal of another level of nurture from lay to 
professional care? Granting an affirmative answer, 
what are the social considerations, the racial ethics 
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and ideals that are involved? In answering either or 
both of these questions we are obviously on debatable 
ground. I have indicated in answer to the first the 
existence of claims, the most important of which 
seems to me the one that in earliest infancy condi- 
tioned environment is of greater importance than 
inherited capacity. In answer to the second question 
I have indicated what must at any rate be conceded 
as one possible view. 

To my own mind, the answers to both questions are 
sufficiently sound to warrant us in going forward with 
this fascinating effort. At what age shall children 
be sent to school? As early as practicable, I think. 
For the present, at about age two. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


9V\ count of some of the educational work 
which has been done in the branches and 
at Headquarters from June 1, 1927 to 
1928. You may be interested in a short 
résumé of some of the most interesting facts. 


WasHINGTON CHILD ResgarcH CENTER 


Child 
D. C. 


In February of this year the Washington 
Research Center was opened in Washington, 
The purpose of the Center is research in child 
development and parent education. It has been es- 
tablished in order that various government and 
national agencies with headquarters in Washington, 
whose work is concerned with education of children, 
should have an opportunity to study more intensively 
and scientifically child development and parental 
education. 

The Center is under the auspices of eight co- 
operating groups of which the American Association 
of University Women is one. The other cooperating 
agencies are: George Washington University; Uni- 
versity of Maryland; U. S. Public Health Service; 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Bureau of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior; Child Development Committee of the 
National Research Council; and the American Home 
Economics Association. 

The Center is supported for three years by a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The 
funds are disbursed by the American Home Economics 
Association. 


The Center is administered by an executive com- 
mittee made up of representatives from the eight 
cooperating agencies and the director of the Center. 
The Educational Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is at present chairman of 
the executive committee. 


StaTE Work 


During the past year there have been state edu- 
cational chairmen appointed in 22 states. These 
chairmen have organized and developed various types 
of programs. The states of Vermont; Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas have continued the work on 
the improvement of rural education in which they 
were already engaged. Michigan, New York and 
New Jersey have been active in assisting the branches 
to improve their educational work and to increase 
their activities in preschool, elementary and adoles- 
cent education. Minnesota is showing an _inter- 
est in a program for the equalization of salaries 
for teachers, while Georgia is making a survey of the 
qualifications of the high school teachers in the 
state. South Carolina is planning a program to raise 
standards of education. 


Brancu ACTIVITIES 


There have been 373 branch educational chairmen 
appointed this year. These chairmen have concerned 
themselves with various projects. Many of them 
have been active in planning programs devoted to 
education for branch meetings. Our reports are 
probably very inadequate on this phase of the work, 
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but we have record of 232 such branch meetings. 
A significant piece of work was done by the San 
Francisco Branch in the series of lectures which they 
presented to the public on higher education. The 
program included discussions under the following 
headings: ‘“The Changing Curriculum;’’ “‘New Tend- 
encies in the State Educational Program;’’ “‘Student 
Life and Opinion;’’ ‘‘After College, What?;’’ ‘‘The 
Junior College;’’ and ‘‘The Freshman Year.”’ 

One of the most important responsibilities of the 
branch educational chairman is the organization of 
groups of women for intensive study in the fields of 
preschool, elementary and adolescent education. 
During the past year we have had reports from 387 
groups working actively in the branches. This is an 
increase of about 100 over the number organized 
last year, a significant increase which shows the 
growing interest of members in definite, specific study. 

Besides branch study groups with which the educa- 
tional office has been in close contact there have 
been 14 groups organized by members of the Associ- 
ation outside of branches. 

There have been about 77 branches doing other 
types of related educational work. Our reports 
show that in 23 cities the branches are actively 
cooperating with the Parent-Teacher Association in 
its program of study. This cooperation includes 
leadership of study groups, the distribution of ma- 
terial from the Educational Office, as well as active 
support of the program of the other association. 
Eight branches have reported that they have con- 
tributed to the building up of shelves in the local 
library on various educational subjects. Usually 
this has been in the field of child study but also has 
included elementary education, and children’s litera- 
ture. The branches which have done the most out- 
standing work along this line are: Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Athens, Georgia; Elk Point, South 
Dakota; San Diego, California; Urbana, Illinois; 
Birmingham, Michigan; Pullman, Washington; and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

In several places, nursery schools and play schools 
have developed out of the interest of the groups 
studying preschool education. During the past four 
years several of these ventures have been reported in 
the Journat. This year the following places have 
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developed interesting projects: Ponca City, Okla- 
homa; Amarillo, Texas; Broward County, Florida; 
Rome, Georgia; New Orleans, Louisians; Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Berkeley, California. 

Four branches have arranged ambitious exhibits 
which have included children’s toys, clothing, and 
books, as well as literature for parents. The ex- 
hibits at Fort Worth and Lansing, Michigan were 
reported in the Journat. Other exhibits were given 
at Worcester, Massachusetts and Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 


MaTERIAL DistrRIBUTED 


One of the main responsibilities of the Educational 
Office is to organize and distribute material to be used 
in the study of educational problems by the branches 
of the Association. During the past year there has 
been an unusual demand for such material. You 
may be interested in the following figures of material 
distributed: 


Outlines and syllabi for study 
Bulletins of information 
Pamphlets sold 

Books and pamphlets lent 


There has been an unprecedented demand this year 
for sets of publications for exhibition at branch, state 


and sectional meetings. Exhibits have been sent to 
six branch, twelve state, seven sectional meetings, 
and two educational conferences. 


SUMMARY 


The following figures which summarize the growth 
in certain types of work during the past four years 
seem indicative of the continued and progressive 
interest which members of the Association are taking 
in the study of education. 


1924-25 1926-27 
I. Study Groups 193 293 419 
II. Material distrib- 


1925-26 1927-28 


9520 = -23,308 = 23,531 


III. Books and pam- 


phliets loaned... 460 962 1045 


Lois Haypen Meek. 





A CHALLENGE TO LEISURE 


In the rush of work during the winter months many 
people wish to read this book and that pamphlet 
which has recently been published but there is no 
time in which to gratify this desire. Now that the 
summer is bringing relaxation and leisure why not 
take advantage of the opportunity which the travel- 
ing library of the Educational Office offers you? A 
few minutes spent in writing to the office of the 
Educational Secretary will bring by prompt response 


HEREDITY 
Books 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. 
Edwin Grant Conklin. 1922. 


This book is concerned with biological heredity and development 
with special reference to man and is considered one of the best 
discussions of the subject. 


The Way Life Begins. 
Mosher Cady. 1917. 


A simple, scientifically accurate book describing the way plant, 
animal and human life begins. Written in an interesting non-tech- 
nical style with excellent illustrations. 


Bertha Chapman Cady and Vernon 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Books 
The Challenge of Childhood. IraS. Wile. 1925. 


This is a description of fifty individual children who were 
brought to Dr. Wile’s clinic because of physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, or social problems. The book has grown out of an ex- 
perience of twenty years of work with children. 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. White. 1919. 


An interpretation of child life and child problems from a Freu- 
dian point of view. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, October, 
1924). 

The Nervous Child. Hector Charles Cameron. 1924. 

A constructive discussion of the problems encountered in nervous 
children who are in other respects normal. 
Personality and Social Adjustment. 


Ernest R. Groves. 1923. 


Written for those who have to do with people, especially children. 


It brings to parents and teachers information of value regarding 
social conduct. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. 


B. Morgan. 1924. 


A discussion from the psycho-analytic point of view of children 
in school with mental peculiarities. Written in a clear style which 
makes easy reading for those who are not trained in psychiatry. 
(Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


books and pamphlets which will afford several hours 
of interesting reading. Will you let this opportunity 
pass? 

Two books and two pamphlets may be borrowed at 
atime. In requesting books please write your name 
and address with the branch of which you are a 
member, and list five books in order of preference so 
that a substitute may be sent if necessary. Address 
requests to 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Florence Mateer. 


The Unstable Child. 1924. 


A discussion of children who are social problems. Gives a 
description of clinical work and a sane evaluation of mental tests. 


Wholesome Childhood. Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 


Groves. 1924. 


A splendid book on child training based upon sound principles. 
Discusses the wholesome life for children from birth through 
adolescence. 


Pamphlets 


Agnes: A Dominant Personality in the Making. Helen T. 
Woolley. 


David: A Study of the Experience of a Nursery School in 
Training a Child Adopted from an Institution. Helen 
T. Woolley. 


The Elimination of Children’s Fears. Mary Cover Jones. 


Environment in the Mental Health of the. Child. D. A. 
Thom. 


The Mental Health of the Child, Some Physical Determi- 


nants and a Method of Observation. C. Edgerton Carter. 


The Need for Emotional Control Through Education. 
Frankwood E. Williams. 


Peter: The Beginnings of the Juvenile Court Problem. 
Helen T. Woolley. 


Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Classroom. Bernard 
Glueck. 


The Social Consequences of the Neglect of Mental Hygiene 
in Young Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. 


Unusual Children. Tom A. Williams. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Books 
Behaviorism. John B. Watson. 1924. 


A series of lectures presenting the psychology of behaviorism in 
an interesting non-technical style. 


Intelligence Testing. Rudolf Pintner. 1923. 


An account of what is meant by intelligence testing, what means 
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are employed to test general intelligence, and the results so far 
achieved by the testing movement. 


Psychology. Robert S. Woodworth. 1921. 


Another psychology which is written in a most interesting way. 
This book and Gates’ book are splendid for anyone wishing to get 
in touch with modern psychology. 


Psychology for Normal Schools. 


1921. 


Lawrence Augustus Averill. 


Written in a simple, clear style for use of students in normal 
schools. Splendid material arranged in short, well-organized units. 


The Normal Mind. William H. Burnham. 1924. 


This book is technical, but it is written inaclear style. It makes 
a real contribution to the understanding of the factors involved in 
normal mental development with special reference to mental hy- 
giene. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, March, 1925). 


Psychology for Students of Education. Arthur I. Gates. 
1923. 


A book which presents in a well organized way the facts which 
psychology has to contribute to education. Written for students 
in college and therefore not very difficult to read. 


Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. John B. 
Watson. 1924. 


An advanced psychology. Splendid chapters on instincts and 
emotions. Descriptions of research work with babies. 


Habit. 1890. 


A reprinting of the well-known chapter on habit from Principles 
of Psychology, by William James. 


William James. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Books 


The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
Gesell. 1925. 


“A Psychological Outline of Normal Development from Birth 
to the Sixth Year.’ This book presents the results of six years’ 
investigation at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. It is a splendid contribu- 
tion to knowledge of the behavior of children. Technical in style. 


The Individual in the Making. E. A. Kirkpatrick. 1911. 


Arnold 


The book traces the development of a child’s mind through 
various stages of growth. 


Psychology of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year. 
William Stern. 1924. 


A discussion of the psychology of child development up to the 
sixth year by an eminent German psychologist. 
gathered from observation of his own children. 


A Practical Psychology of Babyhood. Jessie C. Fenton. 1925. 


Includes material 


Just what the title says—a psychology of the first two years of 
child life, organized and presented in a style which makes it useful 
for parents and others responsible for babies. 


The Psychology of Childhood. Naomi Norsworthy and Mary 


Theodora Whitley. 1918. 


A textbook for students of child psychology who have had 
previous study in general psychology. Includes especially good 
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chapters on inheritance, habit formation, play, moral and religious 
education, and exceptional children. 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child. Bird T. Baldwin 
and Lorle I. Stecher. 1924. 


A discussion of children from two to six years of age on the basis 
of studies made at the University of Iowa in physical and mental 
growth. Includes selected bibliographies on stories, books, songs, 
phonograph records, games, occupational activities, and a list of 
supply houses for material and apparatus. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. 
Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


An Introduction to Child Psychology. Charles W. Waddle. 
1918. 


A good book to begin one’s study of child psychology. Written 
in clear, well-organized style. 


A Study of the Junior Child. Mary Theodora Whitley. 1923. 


A textbook on the psychology of children from nine to twelve 
years of age written specifically for teachers preparing to teach in 
the Junior Department of Sunday School. The book contains 
splendid suggestions for studying and observing children in their 
activities. Content parallels that of Psychology of Childhood, by 
Norsworthy and Whitley, but is written in simpler, less technical 
style. 


Pamphlets 


Behavior of the Human Infant During the First Thirty Days 
of Life. Margaret Gray Blanton. 


The Behavior of the Pre-School Child: Topical Summaries 


of Current Literature. Ruth R. Pearson 
A Clinical Pre-School Psychology. Arnold Gesell. 


Scientific Methods of Studying Pre-School Children. 
T. Baldwin. 


The Validity of Standards of Mental Measurement in 
Young Childhood. Hclen T. Woolley. 


Bird 


CHILD TRAINING 
Books 


Mental Training for the Pre-School Age Child. Lillien J. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy. 1923. 


A book for parents who are desirous of learning how best to 
guide the mental life of their children. Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of mental hygiene. Contains helpful suggestions in non-tech- 
nical style. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. Douglas A. 
Thom. 1927. 


An excellent book for parents and teachers of young children. 
Concentrates on the mental life of the child during the preschool 
years. Practical and non-technical. 


Intelligent Parenthood. University of Chicago Press, 1926. 


Speeches given at the Chicago Conference of Parent Education 
on various aspects of child life which are of interest to parents. 
Topics included are health, preschool education, problems of the 
adolescent, character education, sex instruction and the cultural 
needs of the child. 
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The Youn 
Hundre 
1927. 
Case studies of normal young children. Descriptions include 

the general environment of the child together with the conduct 

problems developing in the home before school age. Material ob- 
tained from interviews with parents, teachers and other adults in 
close contact with the child. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, 

June, 1927). 


Child and His Parents: A Study of One 


Cases. Josephine C. Foster and John E. Anderson. 


Concerning Parents. New Republic, 1926. 


A symposium presented at the Conference on Modern Parenthood 
in1925. Itincludes speeches made by twenty-four outstanding men 
and women. 


Outlines of Child Study. 


A comprehensive group of outlines and selected bibliographies 
for guidance of study groups. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, 
January, 1927). 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 1922. 


Parents and Sex Education. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 


1923. 
A book which sets forth clear principles and practical methods 
of guidance. For parents of children under school age. 


Training the Toddler. Elizabeth Cleveland. 1925. 


A discussion of the principles underlying the physical, mental, 
emotional and social development of the nursery school child, 
written in simple, readable style. Material presented is from the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child 
Study. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 1926. 


Over one hundred selections from the most authoritative litera- 
ture, covering the more important aspects of child study. Excel- 
lent as a reference for study groups. 


Pamphlets 
Education for Parenthood. Alma L. Binzel. 
Teaching Toddlers. V.S. Martin. 
A Twenty-Four-Hour Day for the Pre-School Child. Julia 
Wade Abbot. 
PLAY 
Books 


Education by Plays and Games. George Ellsworth Johnson. 
1907. 
Includes discussions of the meaning of play, play in education 


and suggestive plays and games for the five periods of childhood 
from birth through adolescence. 


Play Life in the First Eight Years. Luella A. Palmer. 


The development of the spirit of play is discussed. The book 
describes the activities of children and the environment which 
stimulates the most worth while play. 


1916. 


Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood. 


Corbin Sies. 1922. 


Alice 


A description of the play of children in an environment especially 
planned to encourage the best kinds of play. 
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Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. Charlotte 


G. Garrison. 1926. 


A clear, non-technical statement of the principles which should 
guide parents and teachers in the selection, use and care of perma- 
nent play materials for young children. Includes descriptions of 
materials and addresses of firms from whom to buy. (Review: Jr. 
Am. Assn. Univ. Women, October, 1926). 


Joseph Lee. 1915. 


The author presents a true picture of the child through an exten- 
sive discussion of play—the most important thing in a child's life. 


Play in Education. 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
Books 
The Health of the Runabout Child. William Palmer Lucas. 

1923. 

The reading of this book would convince many that they do not 
appreciate all of the factors which contribute to the health of 
young children. The book contains accurate, helpful information 
written in a simple, interesting way. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. 
Women, October, 1924). 

Feeding the Family. Mary Swartz Rose. 1924. 
A guidebook to good nutrition. Separate chapters devoted to 


food for babies, growing children, adults and aged persons. 


The Healthy Child from Two to Seven. 


Maccarthy. 1922. 


Francis Hamilton 


A simple, non-technical discussion of the various phases of child 
life which affect health. 


The Growing Child. 


A splendid book for mothers, teachers and nurses on the health 
of the preschool child. The author, while emphasizing physical 
health, has included some fine suggestions for the mental health of 
the child. 


The Hygiene of the School Child. 1914. 


A discussion of the physical and mental development of children 
of school age from the standpoint of health and hygiene. 


The Tired Child. Max Seham and Grete Scham. 


A discussion of normal growth in childhood and the problem ot 
keeping chronic fatigue out of the physical and mental life of the 
growing child. Written for parents, teachers, and child specialists 
in clear, readable style. 


S. Josephone Baker. 1920. 


Lewis M. Terman. 


1926. 


Pamphlets 
Does the Long School Day Menace Child Health? 
H. Richardson. 
Fatigue in School Children. Max Scham. 


Health Talk to Mothers: Bad Habits of Parents. 
Foote. 

Health Talk to Mothers: Physical Growth During the First 
Two Years. Howard Childs Carpenter. 

A Message to the Mothers of Tiny Tads About Health, 
Habits and Other Things. Public Health Federation. 


Posture Training for the Pre-School Child. Warriet Wilde. 


Frank 


John A. 
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Methods of Work for the Pre-School Child in the Country. 
Florence L. McKay. 


Pre-School Age Physical Defects. John C. Gebhart. 
Psychology of Child Nutrition. C. Rowena Schmidt. 


Standards and Methods for Health Work Among Children 
of Pre-School Age. Robert Curtis. 


What England and Scotland Are Doing for Children of 
Pre-School Age. William Palmer Lucas. 


What Needs to Be Done for the Pre-School Child. Richard 
M. Smith. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Books 


The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. 1919. 


Miss McMillan is a leader in the English nursery school move- 
ment. This book presents her own attitude toward the subject as 
well as descriptions of the work in England. 


Nursery School Education. Grace Owen. 


1923. 
A comprehensive treatment of the education of pre-school children 
with a survey of the nursery school movement in England and a 


description of the schools. 
The Open-Air Nursery School. 


A sympathetic description of the Rachel McMillan Open-Air 
Nursery School, situated in one of the slum areas of England. 


E. Stevinson. 


Pamphlets 


The Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement. Julia 
Wade Abbot. 


The Program of the Merrill-Palmer School. October, 1927. 
The Nursery Child and His Play. Dorothy Guernsey. 

The Nursery School as a Child Builder. 
Abigail A. Eliot. 


The Nursery School in Judson Health Center. 
Child, March, 1923. 


The Nursery School and the Mother. Margaret McMillan. 
Arnold Gesell. 
The Nursery School Movement in England and America. 


Emma Henton. 


Orline Foster. 
Nursery Schools. 


Mother and 


The Nursery School Movement. 


The Nursery Schocl and Parental Education. May Hill. 
The Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day 


Nursery. Bird Stein Gans. 


The Three-Y ear-Olds. 


Barbara Greenwood. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
Books 
Schools of To-morrow. John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 1915. 


A description of some of the more progressive schools in the 
United States. 


Education Moves Ahead. Eugene Randolph Smith. 1924. 


A splendid presentation in readable style of modern educational 
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tendencies, aims and practices. The material was first used in 
talks to parents and teachers. (Review: Jr. Am.Assn. Univ. Women, 
May, 1925). 


The Decroly Class. 1924. 


An interesting description of the work of one of the most pro- 
gressive schools in Europe, Professor Decroly’s school in Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Amelie Hamaide. 


New Schools for Old. Evelyn Dewey. 1919. 


A description of the regeneration of a small and isolated rural 
school and of how it became the center of community life and en- 
deavor. 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
Collings. 1923. 


This books represents the work of the author in a rural school 
where he reorganized the curriculum upon the basis of the ideas 
implied in the concept of the project method as formulated by 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick. A splendid report, containing in- 
teresting material. Illustrated. 


Ellsworth 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 
Books 
The Child and the Curriculum. John Dewey. 1902. 


A short pamphlet which discusses in a masterly way the char- 
acteristics of children, the content of the school curriculum, and 
the fundamental relationships of these two. Embodies Dewey's 
philosophy of curriculum making. 


The Child and His School. 


A discussion of the fundamental principles underlying modern 
educational theory. Splendid as a textbook for elementary study 
groups. Good parallel references. 


An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


Gertrude Hartman. 1921. 


1925. 

A general introductory survey of education for the citizen, school- 
board member, legislator and parent. Discusses in readable style 
such topics as the organization of public education; present day 


problems as they relate to pupil, teacher and parent; rural educa- 
tion; educational finance. 


Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teaching. 


William Heard Kilpatrick. 1925. 


A discussion in conversational style of the principles upon which 
teaching should be founded. Combines the philosophy of Dewey 
and the psychology of Thorndike. 


Education for a Changing Civilization. William Heard 


Kilpatrick. 1926. 


A discussion of the changes in society which have created a 
need for a different kind of education. 


The School and Society. John Dewey. 1915. 


A group of lectures specifically describing the University Ele- 
mentary School in Chicago, but expressing in simple language the 
essence of modern philosophy of the education of young children. 


Shackled Youth. Edward Yeomans. 1921. 


Comments on schools, school people, and other people, written 
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in a most stimulating way. A good introduction to thinking 


about modern education. 


Pamphlets 


How Shall Early Education Conceive Its Objectives. 
William H. Kilpatrick. 


The New Republic, Educational Section. Articles by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, W. W. Charters, George D. Strayer and 
others. 


Machine Made Schooling. Articles by William H. Kilpatrick, 
Marietta Johnson and others. 


Fitting the Curriculum to Individual Children. Carleton 


Washburne. 


The Elementary School Curriculum Second Yearbook, Dept. 
of Superintendence. 


METHODS AND PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Books 


The American Elementary School. John Louis Horn. 


1923. 

A book which describes the function of the elementary school in 
society and discusses problems of organization and instruction 
within the school. 


The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. 
Mathias. 1924. 


A splendid discussion of the art interests and activities of chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and primary grades. The basic principles 
of the development of art are discussed as well as materials and 
methods. Illustrated with children’s work. 


Margaret E. 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Patty Smith Hill. 1923. 


A curriculum developed in the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Itis based upon children’s activities 
rather than subject matter. 


Early Childhood Education. 


Boren. 1923. 


This book sets forth clearly and convincingly the principles and 
ideals of kindergarten and first grade education, and then proceeds 
to show with a wealth of concrete illustration what these principles 
mean and how these ideals may be realized in every-day schoolroom 
practice. 


Parent, Teacher and School. 


Lalla H. Pickett and Duralde 


M.E. Moore. 1923. 


The aim of this book is to state clearly the steps necessary to 
bring about cooperation of school and home since this is the first 
prerequisite in the development of an efficient modern school. It 
is necessarily general in treatment and wide in scope. (Review: 
Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


The Primary School. Annie E. Moore. 1925. 


A recent book describing the purposes and methods of primary 
education. Written in non-technical style and splendid for an 
understanding of beginning school work. 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. Claude 


A. Phillips. 1923. 


An introduction presenting the objectives of modern education 
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and the dominant characteristics of children, is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the various school subjects. 
Pamphlets 


The Compromise Between Mass Teaching and Individual 
Teaching. W.T. Root. 


The Kindergarten-Primary and the Psychologist. 
Clark Trow. 


The Need of Instruments to Measure Kindergarten Educa- 
tion. Mary M. Reed. 


The School and the Pre-School Child. Helen T. Woolley. 
The Visiting Teacher. Jane F. Culbert. 


What Are Your Schools Doing for Your Children? 
W. Wright. 


William 


Bonnie 


EDUCATION OF UNUSUAL CHILDREN 
Books 
Brightness and Dullness in Children. 

1919. 

A discussion of the nature of intelligence, the factors affecting 
it and the consideration that must be given to it in the education ot 
children. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. John Louis Horn. 

1924. 

A book which deals with the problems of organization and 


teaching that are presented in the public schools by children who 
are above or below the average group, mentally or physically. 


Special Talents and Defects. Leta S. Hollingworth. 1923. 


A splendid discussion of individual differences in children and 
the methods of analyzing these differences for school instruction. 


Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth. 1926. 


Herbert Woodrow. 


This book brings together knowledge accumulated during the 
past decade concerning the development and education of gifted 
children. 


Education of Gifted Children. Lula M. Stedman. 1924. 


A record of the work in the opportunity room in the training 
school of the University of California, Southern Branch. The 
problems and principles of the opportunity room and the activities 
and curriculum followed are discussed. Sixteen case studies of 
gifted children are given. 


Pamphlets 


The Grading and Educating of Superior Children. 
T. Root. 


Provision for the Education of Gifted Children in the 
United States. Guy M. Whipple. 


The Superior Child in Our Schools. Clara Harrison Town. 
The Retarded Child: How to Help Him. Arnold Gesell. 
ADOLESCENCE 
Books 
Winifred Richmond. 


William 


The Adolescent Girl. 1925. 


A book addressed to the average educated parent in an attempt 
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to clear away the obscurities which surround the problems of the 
young girl and to offer constructive help in dealing with her. 
(Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, October, 1926). 

Youth in Conflict. 1925. 


The book presents certain situations of conflict between young 
people and authority. It makes vivid the experiences of young 
human beings who fail to conform to established social standards. 


Other People’s Daughters. 
1926. 


Miriam Van Waters. 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge. 


Sketches of young girls, their sweethearts and their families, by 
an unusually able psychologist. The author has presented the 
facts found by careful scientific study in a style which makes each 
chapter read like a bit of interesting fiction. 


The Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. 
Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor. 1924. 


The first section of the book includes a study of the physical 
growth, psychology and personality of children in the junior high 
school. The second section is devoted to a discussion of junior high 


schools from the standpoint of instruction, child guidance and 
social activities. 


L. A. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. Frederick Tracy. 1920. 


A general survey of the field from the standpoint of morals, 
religion and education. Written primarily for teachers. 


AND OTHERS 
Books 


Children’s Reading. Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. 
1925. 


Part I contains a discussion of the factors determining the read- 
ing interests of children. Part II gives an annotated list of books 
for children up to fifteen years of age under such topics as picture 


books, general literature, poetry, art, history, biography, travel, 
nature, science and industry. 


The Pre-School Child from the Standpoint of Public Hy- 
giene and Education. Arnold Gesell. 1923. 


A general discussion of the social significance of this age of 
childhood from the standpoint of public hygiene and education. 


Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education. 


Herbert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, Adolt Meyer, and 
William I. Thomas. 1917. 


An exceptional book, written by four leading men in science, 
discussing the suggestions which biology, psychology, sociology, 
and psychiatry offer to education. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS, APRIL 1-3, 1928 


71 HE Lubbock Conference on International 
ey Relations, which followed immediately 
$24 after the Southeast Central Sectional Meet- 
| ing at Fort Worth, is another proof of the 

intellectual renaissance of the South. It was held 
under the auspices of the American Association of 
University Women, the Texas Technological College, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the Federated 
Clubs of Lubbock. About two thousand members 
from these organizations gave the conference such 
excellent support that it was enormously successful. 

The idea of having this conference originated in 


the international relations study group of the Lub- 
bock Branch of the Association, under Mrs. Fred 


Sparks’ leadership. The other organizations were 
glad to cooperate and the result, in Sefior Lara’s 
words, was that they added their grain of sand 
towards the peaceful progress of the countries of 
America. 

Although a few of the several speakers for the 
occasion came from other states, most of them were 
Texans—Dr. Charles W. Hackett, the well-known 
authority on Latin-American history, Dr. W. A. 
Jackson, head of the Department of Government at the 
Technological College, Miss Hattie M. Anderson and 
Prof. J. L. Duflot, of West Texas State Teachers 
College, Prof. W. A. Stephenson of Simmons Uni- 
versity, and Bishop E. C. Seaman, of Amarillo. 
The other speakers were Sefior R. Cantu Lara, consul 
general of Mexico, Mr. Sherwood Eddy of the 
Y. M. C. A., and Dr. Esther Caukin, the Inter- 
national Relations Secretary of the A. A. U. W. 

Sefior Lara, who was appointed an official delegate 
to the conference by the government of Mexico, spoke 
on “‘Mexican Relations.’’ In his address he pointed 
out why the Mexicans and the people of this country 
will probably never understand each other perfectly. 
“You people,’’ he said, ‘‘have nearly always lived 


in peace and these lands have not been sprinkled with 
the blood of your sons except to win independence 
and to abolish slavery. We lived under despotic 
kings who imposed upon the freedom of truth, 
graphically expressed in the phrase: ‘Obey and be 
silent.’ And we passed without preparation from 
the most absolute tyranny to the most complete 
liberty, which we have abused more through ig- 
norance of political science than through lack of 
knowledge, which is not a mental defect that will 
later hinder us from knowing the principles of real 
democracy. But a day will come, which is not far 
distant, when our intolerant nature will disappear 
from our manner of being; we will then be in peace, 
and illiteracy will be vanished from Mexico, as it 
disappeared from whence your ancestors came.”’ 

Appropriately enough, most of the lectures were on 
subjects related to Pan-American problems. Doctor 
Caukin spoke on ‘The Evolution and Present Status 
of the Monroe Doctrine’’; Doctor Hackett on ‘“The 
Evolution and Present Status of Pan Americanism’’; 
Professor Stephenson on ‘*The Drago Doctrine,’’ and 
Bishop Seaman on “The American Policy in the 
Caribbean.”’ Other subjects were ‘‘American Policy 
in China,’ by Miss Hattie Anderson; ‘“War Debts,” 
by Prof. J. L. Duflot, and ‘‘Soviet Russia and Other 
Questions,’” by Mr. Eddy. 

In contrast with the recent Pan-American Congress, 
the Lubbock Conference made no attempt to avoid 
subjects which might be embarrassing to the United 
States. Doctor Hackett in the course of his address 
said, ‘‘It is a shame and a disgrace to the traditions of 
the American people for Nicaragua to be treated as she 
is.’" Discussion was free, for the individual speakers, 
and not the organizations to which they belonged, 
were held responsible for their statements. 

The conference was very well organized, the plans 
having been made since early in November. The 
following points, which were considered by the 
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committee on arrangements, explain in part the 
reason why the meeting was both popular and in- 
teresting. They might well serve as a model for 
future conferences. 


1. While discussion is to be free, only the individual 
may be held responsible for the views he ex- 
presses. 


2. There are to be no findings, no motions, or 
resolutions adopted bearing upon the subject 
matter of discussions. This, of course, does not 
apply to matters irrelevant to foreign policies. 


. Set speeches are to be subordinated to full 
opportunity for free and general discussion. 

4. The outstanding issues relating to international 
relations and foreign policies will be frankly 
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discussed, special attention being given to 
Pan-American questions. 

. The time is to be arranged with a view to other 
conferences taking place, both from the stand- 
point of avoiding a conflict and of utilizing such 
notable persons as happen to be in the state. 

. This is not to be an academic affair, but luncheon 
clubs such as the Rotary and Kiwanis, women’s 
clubs, prominent publicists, etc., are to be in- 
vited to cooperate. 

The Lubbock Conference will probably be repeated 
next year; certainly the interest which it has aroused 
in that section of the country would warrant the 
attempt. It is to be hoped that other communities 
will be encouraged by this success to follow the 
example. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations, will conduct 
a round table on ‘‘Women in Public Affairs’’ as one 
of the features of the second session of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, which 
attracted nation-wide and even international atten- 
tion last year. It will be held, according to an 
announcement by Dean Charles G. Maphis, Director 
of the Institute, from August 6 to 18, for a continued 
study and discussion of the current issues in national, 
state and local governmental policies and the eco- 
nomic and social problems underlying them. 

A prominent woman political leader said of the 
round table which Dr. Reinhardt is to lead, ‘‘It will 
furnish the first opportunity offered for representative 
women, Republicans, Democrats, and non-partisans 
to meet and tell their experiences, discuss their disap- 
pointments and hopes, and definitely face their prob- 
lems and responsibilities.” 

While the Institute will be devoted primarily to 
national, state and local affairs, there will be one 
round table, one forum discussion, and one public 
address on “‘Our Latin-American Relations.’’ The 
round table leader will be Dr. John H. Latané, 
Professor of American History at Johns Hopkins 
University. An equal number of those who favor 
and those who oppose the policy of our State Depart- 
ment in regard to Latin America will be invited to 
discuss this topic and one or two eminent foreign 
scholars will participate. 

The program of the Institute will consist of three 
features. 


For the more serious and consistent study of the 
questions selected eight or ten round tables continuing 
through the entire session of the Institute and meeting 
for about two hours each morning will be organized 
under the leadership of the best authorities available 
in their respective fields. 

A unique feature and one which should prove 
intensely instructive and interesting will be an open 
forum, conducted each day from eleven to one o'clock. 
This forum is the direct result of the memorable 
McAdoo-Ritchie-Glass debate last year on the 
Eighteenth Amendment. This year at that hour 
some timely question for debate will be chosen. 
Those who participate in the forum discussions will 
be men and women of national reputations on account 
of their study of and achievements in practical 
politics and public service, but differing in their 
views on the question under debate. 

The third feature of the program will be daily ad- 
dresses in the evening on public questions by men of 
national reputation whose opinions are sought and 
valued by all Americans. Plans are being made to 
have the presidential candidates of both parties speak 
before the Institute and many others of the nation’s 
leaders have tentatively accepted invitations to speak. 

The following subjects, besides those mentioned 
above, have been definitely announced for the round 
tables: 

‘The Agricultural Problem,’ which will be studied 
largely from the economic standpoint, with Dr. John 
D. Black as leader. Doctor Black is Professor of 
Agricultural Economics at Harvard University and 
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formerly held the same position in the University of 
Minnesota, and is consulting specialist of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture. 

A round table on ‘Municipal Management”’ will be 
conducted by Dr. Thomas H. Reed, Professor of 
Municipal Government at the University of Michigan 
and now Director of Research of the Pennsylvania 
Commission to Study Municipal Consolidation in 
Counties of the Second Class. 

The study in “‘County and State Government”’ will 
be conducted by Prof. Kirk H. Porter, Associate 
Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Iowa, and author of ‘‘County and Township Government 
in the United States,’’ recently published. 

A round table topic which doubtless in this year 
of the presidential election will attract a great deal 
of attention is one on ‘‘Political Parties’’ to be con- 
ducted by Dr. A. R. Hatton, Professor of Political 
Science at Northwestern University and former mem- 
ber of the City Council of the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘The Tax Problem’’ will again be in the hands of 
the Honorable Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner of 
the State of New York, whose ability and authority is 
recognized throughout the country. 

The round table on ‘‘The Press’’ will have as its 
leader, Dr. Victor Rosewater, who so ably directed 
it last year. Doctor Rosewater possesses a familiarity 
with practical newspaper problems as an active mem- 
ber of the Associated Press and other newspaper 


It is regrettable that so few graduate students know 
how to apply for admission to one of the Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford. Many of them take so much 
time in discovering the mode of procedure that their 
applications are received too late to be considered. 
This is unfortunate, for often a tardy applicant has 
better credentials than those who have already been 
accepted, but the Committee on Selections can do 
nothing about it. 

The selection of American women students for 
Oxford is entrusted to a committee of this Association 
and its office is that of the International Relations 
Secretary, who handles the correspondence. Anyone 
intending to go to Oxford should write to her for the 
necessary blanks and information about the credentials 
required by the Oxford Principals. All papers in 
connection with an application must be on file in the 
International Relations Office by March 1. Each 
applicant must also be interviewed by some respon- 
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organizations and from his experience in directing the 
publicity of several important national movements 
is qualified to survey the actions of the press from a 
broad point of view. This being a national campaign 
year, the relation of the press to the choosing of a 
president will have particular attention. 

One of the most important subjects in the list of 
round tables is the ‘‘Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the South,’’ the leader of which is Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, President of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College since 1923, and recently 
elected President of the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Doctor Knapp is favorably 
known throughout the South as a former special 
agent of farmers’ cooperative demonstration work, 
succeeding his father as chief of Office of Extension 
Work in the South in1g11. He therefore is eminently 
acquainted with the economic and industrial growth 
of the South for the past two decades. 

Several other round tables will be organized, one on 
**Public Education in the United States,’’ and one on 
*‘Commercial Arbitration,’’ the leaders of which have 
not yet been chosen. 

Attendance on the round tables will be limited and 
those persons who are primarily interested in the 
subjects to be discussed should make application as 
early as possible. The forum discussions and the 
general addresses will be open to the entire 


public. 


sible member of the Association, preferably a member 
of the Committee on Selections. 

A certain number of places (usually about twelve) 
for American women graduate students is set aside 
each year at Oxford. The committee generally 
selects those who show exceptional ability in inde- 
pendent research and are personally qualified to adapt 
themselves to the Oxford system. Since the Oxford 
Principals require that only those students will be 
admitted who will read for an Oxford degree, the 
first step in the process of elimination is to exclude 
those who intend to go for one year only. They will, 
however, consider candidates at an advanced stage 
in their research who require special facilities in 
Oxford, such as teachers on a year’s leave, if they 
contemplate returning in future years to supplicate 
for a degree. 

Since there are seldom more than two applicants 
with exceptional research ability, the committee 
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considers next those who show the most promise and 
seriousness of purpose. No matter how many appli- 
cants there are, if only a few of them possess these 
qualities, the committee will forfeit the places which 
are not filled rather than recommend anyone who has 
not the qualifications for an Oxford graduate student. 

Those students who have done no independent re- 
search are urged to read for one of the Honour Schools 
for the B. A. The work for this degree is specialized, 
each school being devoted to one subject or a group 
of closely related subjects belonging to the same field 
of knowledge. Each student is assigned to a tutor, 
who directs her work, advises her as to attendance at 
lectures, and gives her weekly an hour or more of 
tuition during which the student usually reads an es- 
say which embodies the results of her reading. At the 
end of the course, candidates are examined on a sylla- 
bus published by the university. The results of the 
examinations are classified and published, great value 
being attached to a “‘first,’’ or even a “‘second class."’ 

Oxford B. A.’s and American students who have 
done a year or two of research after receiving the B. A. 


are admitted to read for the B. Litt. The courses for 


the B. Litt. are of a narrower scope than those for the 
B. A. The candidate begins her work as a proba- 
tioner student under a supervisor, receives training in 


research, and, when the supervisor is satisfied of her 
fitness to pursue independent research and approves 
her subject, she may supplicate for permission to read 
for the B. Litt. Residence in Oxford of six terms is 
required for this degree. 

Graduates of other universities have the standing of 
undergraduates at Oxford, and candidates for the 
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B. Litt. and B. A. are technically undergraduates, 
although their work is essentially graduate work. 
It should be remembered, however, that the distinc- 
tion between graduates and undergraduates is less 
marked in English and European than in American 
universities. 

American graduate students, being technically 
undergraduates, are subject to rules for undergradu- 
ates in regard to residence and discipline. Women 
students under twenty-five are not permitted to live 
in lodgings unless with parent or guardian, or under 
the supervision of a hostess approved by the principal 
of their society. The annual expense of board, 
lodging, and tuition, including certain fees payable on 
admission, is approximately $750-875. It should be 
remembered, however, that this does not take into 
account living expenses during vacation, nor expendi- 
tures for such items as books, clothes, travel, and 
entertainment. 

The Committee on Selections has nothing to do 
with the admission of undergraduate American 
students. They must take their chances with the 
British candidates and those from other countries; 
the International Relations Secretary, however, will 
be glad to give them advice and what information she 
has at her disposal concerning their difficulties. 

The International Relations Office also has charge 
of the Oxford Summer Vacation Course for American 
women teachers and graduates. This was an ex- 
periment in 1926, which, because of its success, is to be 
repeated this summer. It is for Americans only and 
any woman who is either a high school teacher or a 
college graduate is eligible. 


BOOK NOTES 


SOUTH AMERICA LOOKS AT THE UNITED 
STATES. By Clarence Haring, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1928. Pp. vi, 243. $2.50. 

In making this study, under the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College, the author spent a year in South 
America, examining public opinion in all its forms of 
expression. Especially interesting is his treatment 
of organizations and their influence upon the molding 
of opinion about the United States in the countries to 
the south of us. The Pan-Latin and Pan-Hispanic 
movements, with their inspiration in France and 
Spain, respectively, are analyzed, and the conclusion 
reached that their significance is largely cultural 


though attempts are made to turn them to political 
uses. 

So accustomed are we to looking at the United 
States in its relation to other nations through our own 
eyes that it is illuminating to look at ourselves for a 
moment through the eyes of South America. Cer- 
tainly we could not well develop an enlightened 
foreign policy without knowing how our purposes 
and methods were viewed from the other side. We 
may question the accuracy of many ideas that are 
current about American life and policy in South 
American countries, but it may have the wholesome 
effect of making us question the accuracy of our own 
notions about other people. A useful companion- 
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piece to Haring’s study would be an analysis of 
opinion in the United States about South America. 


CHINA: A NATION IN EVOLUTION. By Paul 
Monroe, New York, Macmillan, 1928. Pp. xv, 446. 
$3.50. 

The importance of the psychological factor in 
national and international attitudes and events is 
emphasized in Monroe’s discussion of China. If 
western peoples would deal skillfully with the Chinese 
question they must stop ‘‘standing on their rights,”’ 
and view the situation from the Chinese point of view. 
In other words, the important fact is not whether 
western powers are or are not imperialistic—the 
Chinese believe that they are, and attribute all the ills 
of China tothem. The important fact is not whether 
extraterritoriality and the “‘unequal treaties’’ were 
necessary a century ago:—it is whether these arrange- 
ments are today doing more harm than good to both 
Chinese and foreign interests. If corruption and 
bigotry exist in Chinese administration, the with- 
drawal of the western nations will make it evident 
to the Chinese people that imperialism has not, after 
all, been the primary misfortune of China. 

Professor Monroe’s study of China is extremely 
useful to the general reader in that it summarizes the 
underlying factors in the present situation and points 
out the main lines of development. It contains an 
interesting analysis of the dissolution of family ties in 
China in relation to problems of internal political 
administration. The constructive and destructive 
influences of Russia upon the Chinese situation also 
receive thoughtful treatment. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE WORLD 
WAR. By Harold D. Lasswell, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. Pp.229. $5.00. 

Professor Lasswell has written an instructive book 
which gives an outline of the propaganda carried on 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States during the World War, with concrete examples 
as to how it was controlled and conducted by each of 
these nations. A useful bibliography is appended. 

The author demonstrates the falseness of propa- 
ganda to arouse the hate of the people of a country 
against the enemy by fabrications, half-truths, or 
truth in the purpose of the belligerent nation which 
circulates it. According to this book, the British 
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had the best organized agency for propaganda, the 
French were next in efficiency, and the Germans the 
least efficient. The following quotation will illus- 
trate why the Germans were helpless in facing the 
hysterical prose of the Allied journalists. 

‘*What not to do has been nowhere better illustrated 
than in Germany. The Prussian officer who had 
charge of the propaganda work for the General 
Staff was a most sincere and conscientious gentleman. 
He had, however, a singular unfitness for his job, 
as this story willshow. An American newspaperman 
in Berlin had known him for some time. Shortly 
after the Allies had created a tremendous uproar 
about the execution of Nurse Cavell, the French 
executed two German nurses under substantially 
the same circumstances. Not a murmur in the 
German Press. The American saw the official shortly 
afterwards and asked— 

Why don’t you do something to counteract the 
British propaganda in America? 

Why, what do you mean? 

Raise the devil about those nurses the French shot 
the other day. 

What? Protest? The French had a perfect right 
to shoot them!”’ 

Professor Lasswell shows that as prevaricators the 
diplomats and military men were not equal to the 
journalists. Under ‘‘Satanism’’ he gives many of the 
brutal accusations hurled at the enemy in all of the 
warring nations which at the present time appear 
ridiculous, for the educated public has since learned 
that these atrocity tales were the inventions of the 
imaginative writers of the day who avoided facts far 
more than they did falsehoods. The enemy people 
are brutes whose education, music, art, science, and 
morals are low and barbaric. Surely that amusing 
period when Bach, Wagner, Brahms and Richard 
Strauss were expelled from the concert halls has not 
been forgotten. 

According to this work, truth and honesty had no 
place in propaganda. The man on the streets must be 
seduced and made a maniac. It is unfortunate that 
the hatreds which were fanned into flame in such an 
artificial manner can not be cooled as easily. Al- 
though much has been accomplished during the ten 
years since the war, one can not hope that the influ- 
ence of the war propaganda has been completely 
obliterated. 
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WHY A STATE ORGANIZATION? This question 
is often asked of Headquarters officers as they travel 
about the country. Our former president, Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, answered that question 
very well at the Illinois State Meeting last year. 
Her words are worth quoting here: ‘‘It is an evidence 
of genuine progress in our Association and its methods 
of procedure that thirty-seven states are completely 
organized. Throughout American history, the states 
have each had an individual beginning and develop- 
ment. Each state has its educational laws and stand- 
ards and its educational problems. The state 
organization of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is, therefore, fundamental in the 
carrying out of our charter’s declared interest in 
‘practical education.’ Problems of rural and urban 
education, problems of adult and preschool education, 
problems of vocational, professional, and creative 
education are different in various environments. 

“The national Association will support in its 
national program certain national undertakings; 
but the state can unite on its own program for state 
needs—an ever-present incentive for integration and 
cooperation among the branches.”’ 

The country is divided into sections for adminis- 
trative purposes and these sections are, in turn, 
divided into states to which the national office looks 
for the formation of new branches and the spreading 
of the influence of the Association over wider and 
wider territory. The state presidents should appoint 
committee chairmen whose duty it will be to aid 
actively in carrying out the national program in their 
states, and who will work in close touch with the 
national committee chairmen. From time to time, 
the states in each section meet in conference when an 
opportunity is afforded to discuss mutual problems 
and the best methods for furthering the interests of 
the Association. In direct contact with each state is 
the director of the section ready to assist through 
personal visits or letters any group or section needing 
particular assistance. The state units are important 
for the carrying out of local programs based on state 
needs, and for carrying out the national program 
under the guidance of the national committees and 


in cooperation with the executive office. It is on the 
state unit that tne greatest responsibility for further- 
ing the interests of the Association lies. 


THE BROOKINGS MEMORIAL LIBRARY has been 
placed in the new room of the Board of Directors on 
the third floor of the national Headquarters. Addi- 
tions to the library are coming in slowly. The most 
recent additions are: 


The Life of Alsce Freeman Palmer, by Herbert Palmer. 
The gift of Miss Miriam Thomas 


Eighty Years and More, Reminiscences of Elizabeth Stanton Cady 
Poems, by Edwin Arnold 
Indian Idylls, by Edwin Arnold 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold 
The gift of Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


A gift of twenty-five dollars for the purchase of 
books has also been received from the Minnesota 
State Division. It is suggested that if each member 
who publishes would present copies of her works to 
the Library that there would soon be a collection of 
which we might justly be proud and which would be 
a splendid memorial to the woman who did so much 
for the university women through her efforts to raise 
the funds to provide for them a headquarters building 
in Washington, D. C. 


THE WESTERN WOMEN’S CLUB, formerly the 
San Francisco Women’s Building Association, has 
extended the courtesies of its fine new building at the 
corner of Sutter and Mason Streets, San Francisco, 
California, to the members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women when they are in that city. 
The idea of this club grew out of the need of a down- 
town meeting place for the various women’s organ- 
izations, which would provide auditorium and 
luncheon accommodations. Besides furnishing a 
meeting place for such different groups, the building 
which has been erected offers all the privileges of a 
modern club with residential, recreational and educa- 
tional features. These privileges will be much ap- 
preciated by our members and we are indeed grateful 
to the directors of the club for their courtesy to us. 
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THE CAMPUS. By Robert Cooley Angell, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 1928. $2.50. 


THE CHANGING COLLEGE. By Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927. 
$1.50. 


THE EFFECTIVE COLLEGE. By a Group of 
American Students of Higher Education, Edited by 
Robert Lincoln Kelly, Association of American 
Colleges, New York, 1928. $2.00. 


In this brief review, notice has been taken mainly 
of the subjects which are treated by two of the three 
authors. The articles in The Effective College are 
written by twenty-five educators, hence credit is 
given each time to the personal author of the quota- 
tion used. In each of these books there is a ques- 
tioning concerning the effectiveness of the modern 
college as well as a recognition of the newer trends 
which show that the college is changing to suit new 
conditions. 

Doctor Wilkins answers the question 
go to college?’ by saying, ‘Every potential leader— 
and no one else.’” After he enumerates twenty quali- 
ties that a leader should possess, Doctor Wilkins 
adds that the potential leader should possess or give 
promise of developing many of these qualities in a 
notable degree. A foreign appraisal is made by an 
English youth who contrasts the student of his land 
and ours by noting that in England the student goes 
to a university to develop himself, while in America 
he goes to distinguish himself. 

Each of the authors is disturbed about the fact that 
less attention is directed toward intellectual pursuits 
than is given to other student interests. Honors 
Courses for the student of ability and Orientation 
Courses for freshmen classes both seek to aid the 
student to develop his best powers because they help 
him to evaluate intellectual pursuits properly. Doctor 
Angell feels that most of our students come from 
families having very little intellectual curiosity, 
consequently these families are satisfied with things 
as they are. He suggests that it would afford a 
beneficial intellectual stimulus to interest the student 
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in such activities as essay, short story, and play 
writing, scientific research, drawing, painting and 
architecture, rather than leave all the glory to ath- 
letics or dramatics. Raymond Walters of Swarth- 
more feels that the average citizen confuses pedantry 
with scholarship and accordingly the college must 
prove to him that the true scholar has imagination, 
warm feeling and a desire to serve. 

Faculty-student cooperation is an example of the 
growth of the democratic spirit on our campuses. 
Whether this joint committee works on the problem 
of the curriculum, of the use of student’s time or the 
type of student publication, both groups are educated 
through the discussion and are richer for this fellow- 
ship. 

Extra-curricular activities are recognized as the 
desire of the student for self expression. Americans 
are fond of organizations and they like to conform 
to the accepted standard of their age group. Since 
that is true students are encouraged by desire and 
tradition in this direction of their energy and time. 
Fraternities strongly urge their members to represent 
the group in the various organizations, hence frater- 
nity loyalty becomes an influential factor in the en- 
couragement of representation in extra-curricular 
activities. 

Athletics serves as a truly unifying force of strength 
in large universities according to Doctor Angell who 
also observes that the popularity of athletic partici- 
pation is enhanced by ‘‘the contentment and a conse- 
quent harmony of life which result, as well as an 
added sense of self reliance and power.’’ Further- 
more, the athlete represents achievement in a line of 
endeavor with which most Americans are heartily 
in sympathy. Doctor Wilkins states that athletics 
tends to distort the student mind in the normal scale 
of values of college work and of life. He feels for 
instance, that American youth is prone to accept 
publicity as the ultimate measure of personal signifi- 
cance and to measure success by financial display. 
He discredits the value of football since it glorifies 
publicity as well as financial display. 

The lack of student interest in present day religion 
is summarized by Professor Pratt thus: ‘‘Their 
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grandfathers believed the Creed, their fathers a little 
doubted the Creed, they have never read it.’” Doc- 
tor Angell thinks that part of student indifference 
toward religion is due first to their feeling that re- 
ligious institutions are trying to bind the hands of 
science and impede progress toward universal en- 
lightenment. Second, the speedy and external charac- 
ter of life emphasizes temporal matters in prefer- 
ence to spiritual ones. Dean Hawkes of Columbia is 
sure that the present generation needs religion but 
that the approach must be made in a new way. He 
feels that real religion is more fundamental than 
creed or dogma and that its influence on the rise of 
civilization is too important for students to remain 
in ignorance of it. He would suggest a study of the 
early religious forms and rites with attention to the 
contributions of each race. An analysis and evalua- 
tion of contemporary religious practices can be made 
as well as a study of the various ideas of God, faith 
and salvation. This broad treatment would not need 
to disturb the personal faith of any one but it ought 
to help each student to realize the value and need of 
the individual for the ‘‘comfort in a common worship, 
the consolation and hope in a common faith and a 
happiness in the thought that one is living under a 
common moral code, sanctioned by a Divine Being.”’ 

President Aydelotte feels that the aim of the college 
president is to convince the public that what it really 
wants is not what will satisfy its most superficial 
whim, but rather what will meet its deepest, perhaps 
as yet unconscious, need. This is an important 
consideration for he further adds that in the long run 
civilization must be measured not by its material 
but by its intellectual and spiritual achievements. 
This reviewer can not say just how far our colleges 
have gone in meeting this ideal but the hopeful fact 
is that the administrators are conscious of the chal- 
lenge that confronts them. 

Mary Loutse Brown. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. Willystine Good- 
sell. New York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. x, 
474- 


Into the midst of our many discussions of marriage 
and the family comes a scholarly book by Dr. Good- 
sell who is a professor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and an active member of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Through a study of the family institution in its 
historical evolution this book gives a background 
for understanding the sources of our present-day ideas 
and practices with respect to marriage and family 
relationships, and for understanding why such cus- 
toms yield so ‘‘tardily and grudgingly to modern 
conditions.”’ 

In analyzing the social conditions which react upon 
the family the auchor discusses immigrant families, 
dependent children, prostitution and illegitimacy— 
problems which vitally affect us all and which need 
straightforward thinking if intelligent programs and 
solutions are to be reached. 

Section three will attract the attention of most 
college women for it deals with a consideration of the 
working out of the relationship of individual freedom 
and family responsibilities. The chapters include 
the women movement, careers for married women, 
birth control, divorce, and freedom in love. 

The book closes with a discussion of the child and 
the family of the future. 

Dr. Goodsell’s book has a historical perspective 
which is invaluable. It contains a wealth of facts 
and brings together the opinions of many scientific 
workers, philosophers, and sociologists. Whether 
one agrees with the author's conclusions or not, the 
book is stimulating and will give an intelligent basis 
for thinking on the important problems of family life 
which are constantly before us. 

Lois Haypen Meek. 





THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
Between the opening of schools and colleges in the 
fall when institutions are blithely setting out on new 
paths, and the closing in June amid roses, strawberries 
and sheepskins, there is a comparative lull in the 
discussion of educational problems in the lay press. 
Experiments are being neither initiated nor evaluated; 
judgments are in suspense; and announcements of 
important gifts are being withheld for that high mo- 
ment when the president steps forward on the com- 
mencement platform. But there is no closed season 
for the religion, if any, of the college student. The 
Outlook for March 21 devotes an editorial to the 
‘Religion of College Men.’ ‘Testimony is practi- 
cally universal,’’ it says, ‘that toward a religion of 
conformity the great majority of college men today 
are indifferent. At a recent conference at Princeton 
of nearly threescore college presidents and an almost 
correspondingly impressive group of deans, professors, 
and religious leaders, this indifference was admitted. 
Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, President of Oberlin 
College, an institution with a strong religious tradi- 
tion, declared that in a typical modern college body 
of 1,000 men about 100 might fairly be said to be 
religiously minded, rather more than 800 would not 
ordinarily be much concerned about religion—their 
attitudes varying from subliminal acquiescence to 
subliminal distrust—and a residuum would have 
considered themselves to have dispensed with re- 

Another reason for the college man’s 
indifference to traditional religious forms and prac- 
tices is to be found in the tremendous stress of modern 
college life. As one report of the conference at 
Princeton summarized the opinion of those present, 
“the typical college undergraduate—8oo out of every 
thousand—has too much to do, both of work and 
amusement to consider religion other than something 
that ‘isn’t done’ in college.’’ Viewing the subject 
from a slightly different angle, Dean Sperry said: 
“Science has not superseded religion among college 
undergraduates today, our modern students have 
simply shifted their credulity. Instead of believing 
everything their ministers and Sunday school teachers 
tell them, as they did when children, they now be- 


lieve everything their biology professors tell them.” 
The Outlook continues, ‘“The Church has a great 
opportunity to restate its thoughts of religion in 
terms that those who have learned at the knees of 
science will understand and respect. It is because 
the Church has not done this, except here and there, 
that college undergraduates still think of religion in 
terms of past ages and have not acquired the faith 
that is characteristic of some of the greatest scientific 
leaders.”’ 

Bernard Iddings Bell, President of St. Stephens’ 
College, in the April Atlantic, challenges the Church 
to take a bolder stand. ‘‘College youth of today,”’ 
he rather startlingly asserts, ‘‘is too moral to be 
Christian.’’ That is, it is too intensely anxious to 
live according to the mores of its surroundings. ‘‘All 
youths are conservative, shy, self-conscious, over- 
modest, fearful of being considered eccentric. The 
average undergraduate is a creature of the general 
public opinion of his time. In all other matters of 
conduct, the prime necessity is that we shall make 
plain that Christian ethics claims a more than natural 
sanction, and applies only to those who have acknowl- 
edged the validity of that sanction 
would help the undergraduate a good deal if the 
Church would plainly say, ‘If you wish God’s grace 
. . . . you must try to live according to that morality 
which is of Him. . If you are satisfied with 
lesser aims then conform to the standards of comfort 
prevalent about you.’ ”’ 


“THE ASSAULT UPON THE COLLEGES.”’ Those 
of us who have experienced the four-year course of a 
liberal arts college, and who, looking back upon it, 
will say, with Professor Boas (in the Mr. Holyoke 
Alumnae Quarterly for April) “‘College is as near 
Utopia as one gets in this hard world,’’ will welcome 
his article entitled ‘‘The Assault upon the Colleges,” 
originally an address to the Graduate Council. 
“The direct, vocal attack upon the colleges comes 
from all directions at once,’’ he says, ‘‘Colleges 
do not prepare for life; they prepare too exclusively 
for vocational work. Colleges are so hard that 
students break under the strain; colleges are so soft 
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CULLED FROM OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


that no real mind can get an education from them. 
Colleges upset the student mind with vague and 
disturbing doctrine; colleges accept a standardized 
view of life and hate all attempts at real thinking. 
College unfits a man for practical life; college is a 
sine qua non for advancement in business. Colleges 
are full of idle loafers; colleges are the haunt of be- 
spectacled scholars who have no sense of leisure . . . . 
only the faculty can raise any real defense. The 
public, though it pays its money, has little choice; 
it takes what it gets. Administrators either have 
become public figures or are too busy managing huge 
plants and endowments to be industrial leaders. 
The alumni are traditionally ‘pestiferous’; alone 
among American enterprises the college repudiates 
its Output Upon the faculty then rests the 
burden of firm, intelligent defense.”’ 

For amateur defenders the Culler recommends the 
following paragraph as a useful thing to have about 
one in the event of an attack. ‘‘Intellectual life may 
not be the most important emphasis in the world’s 
activities, but it is the most important emphasis in 
the activities of the college. The college can do only 
one thing well—it can stimulate, enrich, and exercise 
intellectual power, and students who want different 
power stimulated ought to get their education else- 
where. This is not to say that intellectual power is 
some gracious gift of the gods, or that it leaves no 
room for the normal activities of youth, but it is an 
emphasis and an accent in life which can be height- 
ened and which can be made desirable.”’ 


THE CONTROL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Runs the Universities?’ Professor Morris Jastrow of 
Wisconsin inquires in the April Century. ‘The 
American scene presents two types of institutions—the 
privately endowed and the state supported—both sub- 
ject largely to the same influences, both externally 
controlled. Perhaps the proper framing of the ques- 
tion is: Can a democracy run a university?’’ Dis- 
cussing the autocratic externalism of capital and the 
democratic externalism of politics, he says, ‘There 
is a further phase of capitalistic support that invites 
the suspicion of capital even while wearing the 
cloak of philanthropy, with its heart plainly on its 
sleeve. This situation Mr. Hans Zinnser considers 
in his article “The Perils of Magnanimity—a Problem 
in American Education.” He questions whether a 
philanthropic corporation founded to advance medi- 
cal and general education. . . . does not constitute a 
power superimposed—a new brand of externalism. 
“The conclusion is that externalism in academic 


“Who 
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affairs is doomed because it speaks with authority 
and not with understanding, and in a foreign tongue 
besides . . . . University or nation can not exist half 
slave and half free. The only way to emancipate 
the professor and save the universities is to make the 
academic career a worthy, authoritative profession. 
To that profession must be restored the directive 
control of the institutions of learning.”’ 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE INTERNATIONALLY 
MINDED. The New York Times, February 24, 
announces two unusual scholarships given to Prince- 
ton. No stipulation as to study is made for the 
recipients except that they are to have ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity to broaden themselves by travel, by study and 
by life among foreign peoples.”’ 

Mrs. Edgar Palmer is the donor of the scholarships, 
which carry a $2,500 stipend, and are to be known as 
the Zilph Hayes Palmer awards. 

‘The scholarships will be given to men of varied 
interests,’’ the announcement reads, ‘‘and must be 
accepted with the understanding that whether in 
university life or in traveling, the recipients are under 
obligation to mingle as much as possible with people 
of other nationalities, this being the primary idea of 
these scholarships, it is expected that one year will 
be spent abroad without interruption.” 


HOW SHE SPENDS IT. Oregon State College has 
volunteered some interesting evidence in the case of 
the college girl and her expenditures replying to the 
question posed by Professor Mussey of Wellesley 
(quoted in this department) “‘Is She Worth It?’ A 
senior student in home economics summarizes for us 
the personal accounts kept over a three-year period 
in the home management classes, which show that a 
student of limited means can live far more reasonably 
at Oregon than at Wellesley—probably it would be 
fair to say she could live more reasonably in the West 
than in the East. 

The highest amount spent for any one quarter was 
$397.85, an average of $132.00 a month—and this 
included $111.08 spent for clothes. The lowest 
amount was $117.96—average of $39.32 a month— 
and the average for three years was $191.61. Of 
this, 45.3 per cent was paid for board and room and 
16.1 for fees and dues; 11.3 went for clothes (probably 
an underestimate because of supplies brought from 
home); 4.9 per cent for personal use and 4.7 per cent 
for books and supplies; 4.6 per cent for travel (which 
included those living far distant as well as nearby); 
0.7 for health (Oregon maintains a free college health 
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essentials. 


Florida has a reputation for a few things besides 
golden sunshine, oranges and alligators; such as, 
lavish expenditures, generous charges, scorn of fore- 
sight in things financial. In the higher education 
of its women, interestingly enough, a good deal of 
.fruitful economy shows up in a study of the cost of a 
college education made by the class in the economics 
of consumption, under the direction of the writer. A 
young woman may there get a college education 
for five hundred dollars a year. She may spend 
thousands. 

The purpose of the investigation was two-fold: 
first, to enable the students to handle the raw facts of 
a study and to go through the valuable experience of 
seeking and finding what is unknown; second, to show 
the other side to the rather grotesque picture that has 
been given the public regarding the frightful costs 
of the higher education of women; incidentally, to 
encourage young girls to make their financial plans 
at the start in such a way that they could go to college 
four years instead of dropping cut in one year or two 
“for financial reasons.”’ 

The number of replies which were received to the 
carefully prepared, and previously tested questionnaire 
amounted to twenty-five per cent of the student body 
of 1328. This excellent result was made possible by 
the cooperation of the student newspaper and halls 
of residence, 

The expenditures recorded covered, for greater 
accuracy, the current semester only. One girl spent 
only $162.50; another, $2,038.50. The estimates of 
the amount required to spend an entire year in com- 
fort at Florida State College covered an even wider 
range: $250.00 to $5,000.00, though the average 
estimate was the more reasonable figure of $853.00. 
The mode for the actual expenditures for the semester 
amounted to $500.00; the mode for the value of the 


1 Just as the magazine was going to press the editor received this 
contribution to the discussion of ‘‘Is She Worth It?’’ and felt 
that it should be included although too late to go to the editor of 
**Culled from our Contemporaries."’ 
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service); 2.2 for gifts and 0.9 for church contribu- 
tions; 2.7 for ‘“‘social life, refreshments and amuse- 
ments’’; 0.6 is saved, and one per cent spent for non- 


The conclusion is that the Oregon girl spends a 


WHAT PRICE 


By FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG 





little over half what the Wellesley girl spends for 
food, shelter, fuel and light; a little over one sixth 
as much for clothes, and less than one third for all 
other expenses. 


EvizaBetH Evxtiotr WELLINGTON. 
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college wardrobe to the same figure of $500.00; the 
mode for the estimated expenditures for a year, 
$500-$650, as the following table shows: 


Cost of Living at Florida State College for Women 


AVER- 
AGE 


ITEM 


Total expenditures for one 


CE iarnchinnenanweaed $162 .50/$2 ,038.50 $500.00 

Estimate for one year......... 250.00] § ,000.00/$853.30} 500.00 
to 

650.00 

Value of college wardrobe..... 28.50} 1,694.50 500.00 


Through its theoretical study of the consumers’ 
problems, the class had developed a genuine desire to 
contribute in some small way to their solution. Sug- 
gestions for budgets for students of the college 
would help—therefore, they made three budgets. 

Though difficult, they drew up a plan of living 
which would cost in dollars for nine months but 
$510.00. Sacrifices, one after the other, were grimly 
made. The connotation, it was clearly understood, 
was a college education with few luxuries. The 
middle budget, costing $840.00, permits complete 
comfort on the campus; the luxury budget of $1,200.00 
on the campus and $1,325.00 off the campus, allows 
for a life of ease and plenty. 

The members of the class, who gave out and gath- 
ered up the questionnaires, think that the investiga- 
tion influenced the students. It was the topic of dis- 
cussion for days in the college dining room and halls. 
The place of forethought in college expenditures, 
the desirability of a definite plan in spending as a 
means of obtaining the most satisfying results, and the 
obligation of considering the other members of one’s 
family injected themselves into hundreds of minds. 

And most significant, the results show a young 
woman that she can get a college education, if she 
wants it, for about what she can afford to spend on it 
—provided she selects a suitable college, and follows 
wise methods of consumption. 









KOBE COLLEGE CAMPAIGN 


The Board of Directors of the American Association 
of University Women, is glad to call the attention of 
the Association members to the campaign in behalf 
of Kobe College, Kobe, Japan. Although unable 
to assume any financial obligation on account of the 


commitments of the Association to the Fellowship 
Fund, the Directors are unanimous in their approval 
of Kobe College as one of the great influences making 


for international understanding. 


THE ROSE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP AWARD 


Word has just been received that the Rose Sidgwick 
Memorial Fellowship for 1928-29 has been awarded 
to Dr. Kathleen Edith Carpenter who holds the 
degrees of B. Sc. and M. Sc. from the University of 
London, that of Ph. D. from the University College of 
Wales, and a Diploma (first class) from the Teachers’ 
Training Synd., Cambridge. 

From 1910-12 Doctor Carpenter was Student 
Assistant and Research Student, University College 
of Wales; 1912-14, 1916-18 Science Mistress, Manches- 
ter and Birkenhead High School; 1919-22 Assistant 
Lecturer in Zoology, University College of Wales; 
1922-27 Independent Investigator under the Depart- 


ment of Scientific and Industrial Research on the 
maximum scale and with extension to the maximum 
period permitted by the regulations of the department. 

Doctor Carpenter hopes to continue her studies at 
the University of Illinois. She plans an inquiry into 
the character and progress of ‘“Toxic and other types 
of lethal reactions as exemplified in fishes particu- 
larly."’ She says, ‘I am anxious to see something 
of the important work on fisheries and fresh water 
problems which is being done in America, and have 
received great encouragement in my own work from 
Prof. Henry B. Ward of the University of Illinois, and 
other American experts. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Eudora Ramsay Richardson is a graduate of the 
University of Richmond and holds the M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. She is a former president 
of the Richmond, Virginia, Branch and was the first 
president of the Virginia State Division of the 
American Association of University Women. Mrs. 
Richardson has recently had articles accepted by 
Scribner's, The Bookman, The American Mercury, and 
other magazines. Her in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Lura Beam, M.A. Columbia University, is chair- 
man of the national Committee on Fine Arts. While 
working for the Association of American Colleges, 
Miss Beam made a comprehensive study of the subject 
of art in the college. She is a resident of Bronxville, 
New York. 

Chase Going Woodhouse is well known to 
Journat readers. She is chairman of the Committee 
on the Economic and Legal Status of Women andis 
much interested in the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations which the American Association 
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of University Women voted to sponsor at the last 
convention. 

John Louis Horn, Ed.D., University of California, 
is Professor of Education at Mills College, California, 
and an authority on exceptional children. He is 
the author of several books among which are, The 
American Elementary School and The Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Mary Louise Brown, B.A. De Pauw, M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is Dean of Women at American 
University, Washington, D.C., and vice-president 
of the Washington Branch. Before coming to 
Washington Miss Brown was Dean of Women at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, where she 
was also president of the branch. 

Florence Armstrong, Ph.D., University of Iowa, 
is Professor of Economics at the Florida State College 
for Women at Tallahassee and a member of the 
American Association of University Women. Her 
contribution in this issue of the JourNat is a résumé 
of a study in economics made by her students of the 
cost of living. 























For Your One Big Attraction of the Year 





Jean Gros’ French Marionettes 
A Money-Maker for A. A. U. W. Branches Everywhere 


“The Land of Oz’—by L. Frank Baum. 
Spectacular — Different—Delightfully 
Funny 


RS. H. D. Miller, Pres. Salina, Kans., Branch, 
writes: ‘‘Marionette engagement great suc- 
At the matinee many were turned away. 
Auditorium seats 3,000. Evening crowd large 
too, with Student Prince a rival attraction at he 
Grand. We do not know anyone who was not 
delighted.’ 


cess. 


From Lillian M. George, Chm. Com., Bellingham. Washing- 
ton, Branch, this: ‘‘We had two more than capacity houses. 


‘“*The Blue Bird’’—by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
A Gorgeous Poetic Fantasy 


SPECIAL MUSIC WITH ALL PRODUCTIONS 





“‘The Adventures of Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer’’—by Mark Twain. Our great 
popular success for three seasons. 





Everybody pleased. Please let us know your plays for next 
season as soon as possible."’ 


The foregoing are only two out of more than fifty successful 
and profitable engagements played under A. A. U. W. auspices. 


In all, Jean Gros’ French Marionettes played almost 200 cities 
during 1927-28—some three to six a each. Turn-awa 
business frequent; capacity the rule. This attraction will 
make money for you. 


Season 1928-29 once for full 


now booking. Write at 
particulars. 


H. J. RUPERT, Management, 1125 Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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Deals with the application of modern natural 
and social science to 






healthful nutrition 
suitable clothing 
proper housing 
wise use of income 
efficient home management 
child care and parental education 


and the development of these ideas at home 
and abroad. 
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The American Discovery of 
Russia—Summer of 1928 


The Russian authorities have again offered 
to receive parties of Americans sponsored 
by the National Student Federation of 
America and the Open Road. Each group is limited to 
| & members plus a qualified American leader and a Russian 
interpreter. 





Time in Russia, 3, 4, 5, or 6 weeks. 
Inclusive round trip, New York to ‘New York, $725 and up. 
Sailings: June 16, 23, 30, and July 7 
Visas: Application through the Open Road. 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 


| 2 WEST 46TH STREET 









NEW YORK 















One — won a $2000 prize. Another 

N ae earned over $5000 in spare oe 

' undreds are selling constantly to 

} leading publishers. 

i] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 

course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto! 

7 and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 

W> tree. Write today. 

teen) | The _—_ Correspondence School 

Dept. z Springfield, Mass. 
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International Clubhouses and Hotels’ 


The ees Hotels and Pensions in the eaters o 
list offer special privileges to all Cones members 
the torerekional Federation from 
Those pea wish to avail themselves of these pies 
should apply as directed below, and ia all cases provi 
cettifica oe membership in their National 


BELGIUM 
Tae Mason pas Ervprantas, Chaussée de Wavre 212, 
Brussels. 


This is a students’ Clubhouse, where University, 


Women can obtain accommodation from June to a 
tember (bed and breakfast—z2 to 15 francs a day). 
restaurant is open at times to members of the Inter- 
national Federation. Application for rooms should be 
made in advance co the Directrice. 


CANADA 


Tas Universrry Women’s Crus, 3492 Peel Sercet, 
Montreal. 

Room: $2.00 a day; Breakfast: $.40 or $.60; Luncheon: 
$-753 Dinner: $1.00. 

pplication should be made to the Secretary. 


DENMARK 
CopgNHAGEN 
TurisrHoretet, Vestre Boulevard. 
Rates: from ro Kr. ada 
INTERNATIONAL PENSION (Fax. Hotm), Gothersgade 129. 
Rates: 7 Kr. a day; 180-200 Kr. a month. 


An introduction from the Secretary of the Danish 
Federation is necessary. 


FRANCE 
Paris 


American University Women’s Crus, 4, rue de Chev- 
reuse, Paris (VIe). Cable address: “‘Americlub,”’ Paris. 

Intended primarily for American, French, and British 
women students, but open also, especially’ io summer, 
to American and other university women their 
friends, as transient gucsts. 

All university women are welcome to the use of the 
restaurant, garden, salons and library. 

Tue Mason pss Erupianrss, 214, Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris (XIVe). 

Members of the International Federation are invited 
to use the restaurant at any time, and are able to join the 
“*cercle’’ which permits them the use of the library and 
bathrooms. During the vacations, members may obtain 
accommodation (15 francs a da + Acct room and breakfast). 
Application for rooms should be made in advance to the 
Directrice. 

GrgnosLz 


Forer pe x’ Eruptants, 1, rue du Vieux-Temple. 
Members of the Federation may obtain rooms at this 
hostel at a rate of 7 a day for complete pension, 
Application should be made to the D irectrice. 
Lyons 


Forer pss Ervpianres, 39, rue Raulin, Lyon (oon- 
residential). 


MonTPgELLIER 
La Gers, 19, rue Chaptal (non-residential). 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Lonpon 


Crossy Hatz. The residential wing at Crosby Hail was 
opened by H. M. The Queen on the 1st July, 1927. All 


members of the International Federation of University 
cafe are cligible for Janey at the Hall, een 
fare carrying on rese or other tgraduate 
work in London. As the number af socune be iimaieed to 
46, ent. aw should be made. 
ning Hall and Common Roonis are available as 
Clubrooms for all members visiting or living in London, 
and, so far as bedroom accommodation jts, members 
and friends of the Federation will be to spend a few 
days at the Hall at any time. 
he fees are tow. three guineas a week, according to 
room, Special charges are made for short visits and 
week-ends. For a information, application should 
be made to The Warden, Crosby » Cheyne Walk, 
London, S.W. 3. 
Tas Universrry Women's Crus, 2, Audley Square, South 
Audley Street, seyooagae Ss. < 1, gives members of foreign 
who are stud sbi ape the be. Geteiias 
of free non-residential ae recom- 
mendation of the British F, 
should be made to The British 
any Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, 
3 
HUNGARY 
Buparusr 
Horet Baistor,” Bupapzst. 

Members of the International Federation of University 
Women who have an introduction from their national 
federation to Dr. Szilagyi-Fischer, Vice-President of 
the Hungarian Federation (MAlna utca 5, Bud ID 
can obtain a reduction of 10 per cent. on the usual charges. 
sues oe 5 Pengd for a single room and 12 Pengd for a 

room. 


ITALY 
Roms 
= Espzria, Vta Nazionale ee. Pinaceae 
special arrangement, members of t tional 
een of Onecare can obtain special terms 
ing from 51 to 63 a day for full pension, service 
o baths a week. Application should be made to 
the Stenanet 


Botocna 
Psnsion ror Univarsrry Women. Signora Dott. Ada 
Sacchi Simonetta, Via dei Foscherari 11. 
Terms: 20 to 30 Lire a day. 


|Frucot 
Pznsions Fatcont, Fiuggi. 
Fiuggi is a delightful watering-place in the mountains, 
and the pension is open to members during the summer, 
at reduced rates. 


FLORENCE 
Punsionw Dorcas, Via Magenta 9, Firenze (5). 
Pension prices vary from 25 to 35 Lire a day for members 
from countries with a high exchange and "20 to 25 
Lire a day for those from countries with a low oncayy: 


Srena 


Pensions Frora, Passeggiata della Lizza, Siena. 
25 to 30 Lire a day. 


SWEDEN 


ArsTaKLubpen, Smalandsgatan 20, Stockholm. 

The races vary from Kr. 4.50 to Kr. vow didas nd 
Application should be made to the Secretary: Miss 
Ingegerd Palme. 


1 This list is taken from Bulletin No. 9 of the International Federation of University Women, dated July, 1927. 
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